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THERE are no miracles,” he said, 
“Today.” And shook his knowing 
head. 


No miracles? I called to mind: 


Sun and stars that swing apace 

In appointed time and place; 

Beauty from a shrivelled seed, 
ei s x Wondrous pattern of a weed, 

iracsesS Rapture from a feathered throat, 

Color spilled from clouds that float. 
Patience MarshallLeaver insects. creatures that evolve, 

Marvels man may never solve; 
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lee See 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado— Photo by John Kabel 


Snowy crags on violet blue, 
Painted worlds in drops of dew; 
Seas, and winds, abundant earth, 
A miracle in every birth. 


Words and music one day lost 

Now around the world are tossed. 
Those of genius with the power 
And will to ease man’s passing hour. 
Fairy children. Those who love. 
Bravery we know not of. 


No miracles? 1 called to mind 
How often men are deaf and blind! 
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Bridge-Building to the oon 


By E. Hitchcock 


Rotary Club of Christchurch, New Zealand 


“a 


H,” cries the scoffer, “Ideals—!” He says it with 
a sneer. Do ideals deserve that sneer? 

Ideals, it is true, are always better than those who 
hold them; otherwise they would not be ideals. The 
ideal is that to which we aspire. What we actually are, 
may be quite different. 

Take a case out of Rotary’s book. Our motto, we say 
proudly, is “Service above Self.” That has a comfortable, 
high-sounding, satisfying ring. But suppose we bring it 
closer to earth. Suppose instead of “Service above Self” 
we make specific applications and say: The family be- 
fore golf—The city’s worst case of need before social 
standing—The unemployment problem before bridge. 
Under the acid test of specific applications, how near 
to our great ideal do we habitually come? How tar 
short of it do we fall? 

We are but human. There ss a gulf between what Ro- 
tary preaches and what Rotarians practice. There always 
will be. There is a similar gulf in every movement that 
has an upward aspiration. The abiding place of ideals 
is somewhere on the moon or in the starry firmament, 
and we are of the earth; but the narrower the gulf that 
separates the ideal from the lived fact, the more earnestly 
we strive to bridge that inevitable chasm with high-pur 
posed action, the less shall we leave ourselves open to 
those who think sneeringly of “Rotary’s humbug” or, in 
more kindly vein, of “Rotary’s failure.” 

Rotary, in my view of it, contains a stanch promise 

.. and an insidious danger. How many organizations, 
if any, can truly boast of an equal flower of member- 
ship in the variety of interests and abilities represented? 
With our human resources indomitably united for a 
given purpose, what forces could effectually withstand 
such a membership? None! But... our special danger 
lies—does it not?—in the fact that we draw our mem- 
bers largely from those who, in many associations, ex- 
pect to be served, rather than to serve. 

Among that noble band of men and women who in 
ages past have walked the earth triumphantly giving 
expression to service above self—women like Florence 
Nightingale and men like St. Francis of Assisi—there 
have been comparatively few, I suspect, born to the habit 
of luxury and high comfort. I presume it is true that 
not many of them came from the stratum of society from 
which Rotary mostly draws its members. Is it to be as- 
sumed, then, that leadership cannot typically come from 
the Rotary stratum? 

I for one should say that he is a poor philosopher who 
declares that there can be no moral worth except through 
being miserable. I should say it is time to challenge the 


Our practice otten falls short 


of ideals we hold, but should 


we tor that reason cease ettort 


to span the gap and avoid chaos? 


ancient notion that when service becomes so 
tractive, it should be suspect. 
Who can challenge that notion better than Rotarians 
And what greater challenge lies before Rotarians than 


to accept the challenge? 


Can we demonstrate, Rotarians, once and for all, th 
our particular social grade of material, our varied 
sources and contacts, can all be consecrated in deed and 
in truth to placing service above self? Can we almost 


bridge, even if to the moon, that gulf between pre 
and practice? Have we the power and the will an 
determination to make the grim effort needed & ft 
ourselves steadily nearer to our ideals? 

I think we can. I believe we shall. I know 
that we should. 

This age is faced with economic chaos. There 
uations and developments now for which there are no 
precedents to guide us. Therein lies our chance to serve 

to prove that we are leaders*worthy to be depended 
on. A chance such as this has come to but few ¢ 


tions of men before. 


: - will that chance be? Who can say? Who 


knows but that the most startling potentiality in 
application of Rotary ethics in this age is just this sim 
ple possibility, that in the social and moral field ot 
man relationships, some idea or course of action now un 
thinkable may be made to become normal? M 
not be some new social Crimea with an equally 
tionary task just around the corner, awaiting R 
courage—something “impractical,” perhaps, today, b 
on the morrow quite obvious? 

The great historical ethical sources upon which R 
has drawn most deeply, developed victoriously d 
a vain world, a collapsing empire, a wrecked 


tion. Ours is a different age. Ours is a different | 


chaos. But with such an origin for the ideals \ 
may we not consider ourselves a special tool 
for this age? 
But—if we are to measure up, we must not 
sess ideals that roll pleasantly from the tongue. W: 


be possessed by them. Our ideals must bi 


into the arena to fight, and we alongside them. W 


be ready to cover ourselves with dust and \ 
must know no yielding and no defeat, no half-accep 
tances, no comfortable compromises. 

We must Jive our ideals . Or say “Aye!” foreve 


more to the scoffers. 














By Lord Iweedsmuir 


Governor-General of Canada 


N A LETTER written in the last years of his life, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote: “The world of today is not the 
world in which I was bred and trained and have princi- 
pally lived. It is a world which I have much difficulty 
in keeping on terms with.” 

These are melancholy words. Men and institutions can- 
If they 


lose touch with their age, it means that they have lived 


not live on the past if they desire to endure. 
too long. An institution that seeks to survive for further 
usefulness can never afford for one moment to get out 
of terms with the present. 

Minds of men fall naturally into two types. There 
are those who love novelties for their own sake, and, like 
the ancient Athenians, are always seeking after a new 
thing. There is the other type which adheres to old 
things—again for their own sake. That means two dif- 
ferent kinds of bias. The wise and balanced mind will, 
of course, like neither the old nor the new for its own 
sake, but will consider their essential value. But few of 
us reason soberly, for at heart we are all sentimentalists. 

It should be noted that each bias has its danger. The 
novelty-loving mind runs a risk of being blown about 
by every wind of doctrine and losing its roots. The 
other mind is in danger of sticking fast in a groove and 
losing any power of development. 

The danger Mr. Gladstone spoke of belongs to the 
second type. His was what we may call the conservative 
mind, spelling the word, of course, with a small “c.” So 
far as my inclinations are concerned, I frankly prefer the 
old-fashioned world ef my boyhood. I am inclined to 
agree with what a friend of mine is never tired of declar- 
ing, that the horse is the basis of civilization, that the 
speed of a horse is the maximum speed for a civilized 
man, and that anything beyond that is barbarism. 

In moments of exasperation I sometimes feel that civi- 
lization’s worst enemy was the man, or the men, who 
invented the internal-combustion engine, which has given 
us motorcars and submarines and airplanes, and has 
dislocated our life by altering its tempo. I have little 
admiration for the Mr. Brisks and the Mr. Talkatives 
who exult childishly over every little improvement in our 
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Illustrations by Albert H. Winkler 


Gains of Our Generation 


material apparatus. I sometimes have a fear that human 
happiness and even human comfort have not been greatly 
improved by scientific progress, and that my grandfather, 
who jogged about on an old horse and who was con- 
cerned simply with the affairs of his parish, had a better 
kind of life. 

I think many of us must at times fall into that mood. 
It is sentiment, of course, not reason, and it is a dan- 
gerous sentiment which must be resisted unless we are 
to suffer Mr. Gladstone’s misfortune. It is never any 
use to kick against the pricks. So, when these sad moods 
of reminiscence come over us, the right cure, I think, is, 
in the old-fashioned Scot’s phrase, “to count our mercies.” 
We must attain some kind of viewpoint and get a proper 
perspective. Let us, therefore, cast our minds back and 
consider how much gain there is in the last quarter of a 
century to balance the loss. 

Look back to the years before the Great War. Our 
first thought about them is that in retrospect they seem 
a time of unbelievable ease and prosperity. But if we 
probe into our memory, we shall find that they were 
uncomfortable years. The world was arrogant and self- 
satisfied, but behind all its confidence there was an uneasy 
sense of impending disaster. Old creeds were largely in 
process of dissolution, but we did not realize the fact, 
and therefore did not look for new foundations. 


Bux the War, with its abysmal suffering and destruc- 
tion, did achieve one thing. Jt revealed us to ourselves. 
It revealed how thin the crust was between a complex 
civilization and primeval anarchy. If I were asked to 
name any one clear gain from the War—and here I am 
speaking of our own people—I would say that it was a 
new humility. 

We had our pride shattered, and without humility 
there can be no humanity. 

The generation behind us is a period of loss and gain 
—tragic loss, but also, I think, of indubitable gain. Let 
me put to you some of our gains. A great storm destroys 
much that is precious, but it may also clear the air and 
blow down trees which have been obscuring the view 
and making our life stuffy, and reveal in our estate pos- 
sibilities of development which we had not thought of. 

The first gain I would select is the intellectual gain. 
Today we have fewer dogmas, but I think we have 
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stronger principles. By a dogma I mean a deduction 
from facts which is only valid under certain conditions, 
and which becomes untrue if these conditions change. 
By a principle I mean something which is an eternal and 
universal truth. 

Take, for example, democracy. In the last century 
we were inclined to define it too absolutely, and to regard 
a certain form of popular government as valid for all 
times and circumstances. Today we see that these forms 
may require to be modified. We have learned, I think, 
that we must constantly overhaul our stock of political 
ideas and reject what is ossified and out of date, for it 
is only by such recensions that the enduring truths are 
seen in their true perspective. 

After the intellectual gain comes the social gain. In 
the last 25 years we have seen the breakdown of many 
meaningless class barriers, and the uprooting of a great 
deal of false gentility. Knowledge, through an improved 
system of education and through many new channels, 
has been spread in a wider commonalty. Classes now 
are not in such watertight compartments, but each un- 
derstands more fully how the others live. 

With that understanding has come, I believe, a livelier 
sympathy. 


How different, for example, is the attitude of the 
better-off people now toward the unemployment prob- 
lem, compared with what it would have been in the pre- 
War years! We recognize more of a personal respon- 
sibility for the misfortunes of others. We feel the nation 
to be an organic thing, with the interests of all classes 
closely knit together. We realize that if one part is dis- 
eased, the other parts cannot be in health. 

In the narrower sense, too, there is the political gain. 
The State is not regarded as an aloof and impersonal 
thing, but as the whole people so organized that the 
powers of the community can be used, if necessary, to 
succor any part which is in distress. We have not lost 
that individual freedom which is the traditional basis of 
national life, but we realize that freedom depends upon 
the acceptance of discipline. We are coming to see that 
the true meaning of civilized society is the free effort of 


individuals for ends which are also the ends of all. 

Above all, there is the moral gain, which I should 
describe as a wider humanity. 
taught us that no nation is sufficient unto itself, and that 
our prosperity depends in the long run not upon the 
failure of our neighbors, but upon their success. The 
late King George, after his illness seven years ago, spoke 


Our sufferings have 


some wise words to his people. “I cannot dwell upon 
the generous sympathy,” he said, “shown to me by un- 
known friends in many other countries, without a new 
and moving hope. I long to believe it possible that ex 
perience such as mine may soon appear no longer excep 
tional; when the national anxieties of all the peoples of 
the world shall be felt as a common source of human 


sympathy and a common claim on human friendship.” 


; : E may still be far from realizing that hope, but | 


believe that we are on the road to it. 

We must remember that we live in a world where 
life must be conducted according to rules. 

We must be critical, but we dare not carry the critical 
dissolvent too far. 

We must have a house to shelter us. 

Civilization, after all, is a kind of conspiracy. We 
need certain working conventions and, while these con 
ventions must be jealously scrutinized, some rules, som« 
conventions we must have if we are not to return to th 


We cannot always be pulling down 


primeval mire. 
things before we have discovered a substitute. In the 
ideal Commonwealth of Plato the philosopher was to be 
king, not the sophist. 

We have been passing through some years of skeptical 
disillusion, but I think that that mood is vanishing, for 
The hope 


ls. To 


mere clever disintegration is ceasing to amuse. 
of the world lies in its critically constructive min 
day law and government have no more the august r 
ligious sanctions that they used to have. Among nations 
like our own they are hedged about by no divinity; they 
are not taken for granted; they have to justify themselves 
like every other human creation. They are seen to be 
only the work of men’s hands. But more than ever we 
realize their urgent importance. 

There is a prayer used in the Church of Scotland be 
fore the opening of Parliament which runs something 
like this: “Bless, O Lord, the two Houses of Parliame: 
now assembled and overrule their deliberations for the 
people’s good.” Overrule, mark you, not guide or dir 
the assumption being that they are almost certain to b 
wrong. 

I would take these words as a parable, for they mig 
well be our attitude toward life and that law and govern 
ment without which life cannot be lived. We dare 
overvalue authority, since we know that it is our own 
creation, but we dare not undervalue it, because we r 
ize its supreme practical need. 


So we obey it and we pray for it. 
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SHALL THE INDIAN 


Two schools of thought, each with its following 

of red men and their white advisors, have arisen 

to answer that question. One would keep the Indian 
the aboriginal American—economically, govern- 
mentally, ethnically, and perhaps geographically 
separate. The other would assimilate the Indian into 
the civilization about him. The present official policy 
inclines toward the former. How six Indians view 
the problem is here presented in the debate-of-the- 
month, making a veritable powwow.—The Editors. 


Yes! 


Communities Have Advantages 
—Savys Whirking Thunder 


, I am of a generation of Indians 


looked upon as being “de-Indianized,” in the sense that 
we have attended white men’s schools and churches, 
and no longer live as our ancestors did, I consider 
myself particularly fortunate because I come from a 
tribal group which has struggled to preserve its 
All during my childhood I had about me 


the old men and women who were the teachers of 


beliefs. 


my tribe, and though I went to school, I was brought 
up in the “Indian way,” too. 

My people, the Wisconsin Winnebagos, are known 
as “the run-aways.” Our tribe once owned valuable 
lead mines near Green Bay, but others desired this 
property, and we were moved into Minnesota. After 
the Minnesota Sioux uprising, though the Winne- 
bagos had taken no part, we were again moved— 
We arrived there in the 
W inter 


food, no blankets, no homes. 


this time to South Dakota. 

dead _ of with no 
Many of us perished, some 
Nebraska, 


where we were given shelter 


of us fled into 


by the Omahas, and land 
finally bought for us there 
Some 
of us came back to Wiscon- 


by the Government. 






sin, only to lead a pitiful ex- 





istence. Constantly on the 








move in an attempt to hide from the soldiers who sought 
to send us West again, we were determined to remain 
in the country that was home to us. Finally the Govern- 
ment gave up the unsuccessful struggle, and we were 
allowed to remain . . . and to cling to our traditions. 
There is much in the Indian belief that is good, and I 
believe that the Indian must preserve it if he is to retain 
The Indian believed his God ruled his 
He believed the 


his identity. 
world and governed his way of life. 
Great Spirit was everywhere—that He had eyes and ears 
everywhere and always knew when an Indian did wrong 
or right. The Indian had many strict rules which he 
obeyed implicitly because they were given to him by the 
Great Spirit—rules of hospitality, morality, humane war- 
fare. It was when he came into contact with the “civil- 
izing” influence of the white man that these things were 
forgotten. He learned to scalp from 
the white man, a fact recorded by his- 
torians who have honestly written 
the Indian’s stor ,. 

In the old days we were a well-gov- 
erned people. Our chiefs weie lead- 
ers, not rulers. They were looked up 
to for their spirit of sacrifice for the 








tribe, not for their deeds of warfare. 


Chief Whirling Thun- 


Though we lived in frail homes of 


: der (Robinson John- 
skin and bark, we needed no locks or son), a full-blood 
Winnebago, organizes 

keys to protect our property. Nor and directs Indian Lore 
; —_ —_ soe and Crafts Clubs for 
did we need any jails. gg oe sage salle 


Chicago, III. Scout- 
ing, teaching, and lec- 
turing on two lyceum 
circuits have helped to 
fill his busy career. He 
is expert in archery. 


I would like for my people an In- 
dian community, self-governed —a 
place where they can get back to the 
fundamentals of Indian philosophy 
and culture. Present conditions, of course, would not 
permit a complete return, nor would this be practical, 
for the Indian must understand the white man’s civiliza- 
tion in order to cope with its problems and apply its 
economic principles to his own use. But I believe he can 
establish a community where he'can carve his own des- 
tiny, grow the foods he enjoys, live in accordance with 
Indian ideals, and, as one means of livelihood, produce 
the arts and crafts that are fast disappearing. 

Modern problems—whether those of my people or the 
white man—call for a greater amount of codperation and 
collective action than ever before. We are, by tribal cus- 
tom, versed in the art of working together. Our own 
community, I believe, would succeed and prosper there- 
fore, because we understand ourselves and through our 
own efforts could restore ourselves. 













The Indian Can Enrich Civilization 
—Says Henry Roe Cloud 


America needs the Indian’s enriching life and 
spirit. In the realm of esthetics, art, and in 
the aspirations of the spirit for the permanence and se- 
curity of life itself, the Indian has unique and distinctive 
contributions to make. 


recreation, 


4 America will be the loser if by reason of misjudgment, 
4 underestimation, or sheer prejudice, the destructive tend 
j encies of its civilization are permitted to have their way 
A For generations the people, seemingly helpless, looked 
a upon the destruction of natural resources by short-sighted 
3 men, until they have moved, on a national scale, to arrest 


the progress of this scourge. 

Short-sighted men also have all but divested Indian 
tribes of their lands and resources. This fact is but com 
mon knowledge and no statistics are needed to prove its 
validity. 

The spirit of conquest among nations is but one mani 





festation of a complex that condemns everything native 
or in possession of other races. To protect the Indian 
from this blind and 


termined effort to save his exquisitely beautiful works of 


callous attitude there must be a de 
art, his handiwork, and his technique in recreation. 
Recreation to the Indian 
both physical and spiritual restora- 
If the unique- 
ness of Indian art and its distinctive- 


includes 
tion and inspiration. 
ness to all other creative works are 


Indian technique 
should not be destroyed by outside 





to be preserved, 


rs 
& 


domination. Schools of art should 


add to, rather than take away from, 


Cloud, 
full-blood Winnebago, 


is supervisor of Indian 


native genius. The Indian should be Henry Ro. 
kept Indian. 
Whether we will it or not, 


nomic, industrial, and cultural pene- 


education at large in 
the United States In- 
dian Service. He 
founded the Indian In- 
stitute at Wichita, 
Kans., later became su- 
perintendent of Has- 
kell Institute. He is a 
former member of Ro- 


tary Club of Wichita. 


eco- 


tration of American civilization into 
areas of Indian life increasingly will 
goon. The rising tide of American 


life will 


the moorings of Indian life. 


cause even greater shifts in 
Already disintegration of 
distinctive tribes, as entities, has taken place, as, for in- 
stance, with the 100,000 comprising the so-called five civil- 


ized tribes in Oklahoma and also the Northern and 





E KEPT INDIAN? 





tribes 
comprising some 150,000 
Full-blood 


areas are narrowing and 


Northwestern 


1) 
WE 


a 
es 
4 


members. 































intermarriage with the 





white race grows apace. 
Arizona and 


intermixture is the sem! 


The only protection the full-blood areas in 


Ne Ww 


desert character of their reservations which no white mat 


mdi have from race 


looks upon with longing eyes. 
Yes, keep the Indian Indian for the sake of his unique, 


distinctive American life to help say 


from its drabness and commonplace aspects, and to help 


contribution to 


America’s appreciation of the beautiful. To reinforce 


that power of the Indian to do creative work along lines 


which no other race has done, bring to him the oppor 


tunity to enjoy the heritage of all men, the productive 


creation of mankind in art, music, religion, and _ sci 


ence. For only by this method can there come forth 


the truly noble red man. 


land Spells Security 


—SNavs Evelwn Pierce 


Ba: INDIANS comprise one of the 


smallest minority groups in the United 


States; yet volumes have been written Y 


about their education and civilization, and 


how they may best find their place in the 


world of today. Some advocate turning 
the Indians loose from all supervision. 


Others desire to keep them as museum 


exhibits to be admired for thei past, while 






still others want to make them like every 






one else. 






The last group does not real Ze. 


ap pal 






ently, the difficulty of sii any 






society to adopt customs opposed 






those which have prevailed for cen 
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12 
turies. No culture is improved by unintelligent and hur- 
ried borrowing from another. 

Social changes have taken place in all Indian tribes and 
the problems of today are the result of failure to adjust to 
these changes. Adjustment might have been easier if 
new opportunities for making a living had been pro 
vided, but these were not available in the early days and 
few are to be found on Indian reservations even today 
\s a result, able and ambitious young people have had 
to seek opportunities elsewhere, thus depriving Indian 
groups of needed leadership. 

The current policy in the United States was designed 
to conserve and develop Indian lands and resources, to 
extend to Indians the right to form business and other 
organizations, to grant certain rights ot home rule, and 
to provide educational opportunities beyond the. sec- 
ondary level. 

It seems reasonable and practical to 
me that Indians should be encour- 
aged to return, wherever possible, to 
communities of their own where 
they may carry on their traditional 
religious and tribal customs, and 
where they may be spiritually and 
Surely 


economically self-sufficient. 


this would be most conducive to their 


Evelyn Pierce, a Sen 
eca, lives in Washing 


ton, D. C., where she happiness and well-being and would 
is employed in the Of : 
fice of Indian Affairs 
as an assistant guid 
ance officer for Indian 
young people. She is 
a graduate of Haskell 
Institute, a Govern- 
ment school for In- 
dians, in Kansas, and 
a leader of her people. 


result in the development and preser- 
vation of a distinctive culture. 
Some Indian groups retain sufh 
cient culture and suitable land to 
make a new beginning in this direc 
tion. Land, it is agreed, is one of 


the primary requisites because agriculture, or some 
phase of it, provides a way out of present difficulties. 
Indians generally are not acquisitive people, and farming, 
an occupation not usually chosen by those desiring great 
wealth, would suit them better than industry in cities 
because it affords life in the open. In various parts of the 
United States tribal rehabilitations are already taking 
place. Where tribes in the past received a mere pittance 
from leased range lands, they are now receiving 
greatly increased receipts from the sale of their 
own sheep and cattle. Indians have increased 
their land holdings in recent years —2 million 
Now they must guard 


Nature or 


acres, for example, in 1936 
them from destruction by rampant 
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Modern American Indians study English . 





their own lack of knowledge and understanding. Oc- 
cupations can be developed hand in hand with the 
widened activity in restoring and maintaining those 
precious acres from which the Indian for centuries has 
taken his life. Economic prosperity can be gained with- 
out sacrificing tribal cultures. 

Despite the outmoding of many tribal institutions be- 
cause of changes wrought by contact with white people, 
there remains a rich heritage of culture, ceremony, and 
custom for Indians of the present. Traits admired and 
cultivated by Indians of yesterday are worthy of emula- 
tion by Indians of today. Honesty, purity, hospitality, 
and generosity never grow out of date. 

Those who believe the “Indian problem” will solve it- 
self as the race decreases in numbers are unaware that 
Indians are :ncreasing faster than any other racial group 
in the United States—at a rate of better than 1 percent 
annually. The problem, I firmly believe, stands as a chal- 
lenge to the Indian himself, one that can be solved only 
as he remains Indian and works out his own destiny— 
in a community of his own people. 


No! 


Break Up the Reservations 
—Says Henry Standing Bear 


| = INDIAN struggles for “social equality, for it is 
essential to honorable citizenship. But the public does 
not understand or appreciate his effort. 

To switch the Indian from this goal into a plan to 
keep himself an Indian in ideas and way of living is, I 
think, almost a crime. To give Indian communities self- 
government permits an irresponsible self-expression to 
emerge from their already demoralized tribal life and to 
reflect the less desirable influences in their society. All 
this is contrary to an enlightened, honorable citizenship. 
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The present policy appears to be to encourage the In 
dian to revive and continue his defunct cultures and cus- 
toms and to return, if he wishes, to his communal manner 
of living. This is a backward step. It disregards the 
honor of a race which has shown that it can get along in 
modern society. What may have been sincerely con- 
ceived a paradise for the Indian is, I think, a huge mis 
take. 

The Indian is a person endowed with fine qualities, 
but they are wasting away under the demoralizing con- 
Is the In- 
dian again to be restricted from the opportunities of the 


ditions of his communal or reservation life. 
outside world? He needs its environment to build the 
right kind of character. Will he achieve that in his com- 
munal life? The history of the reservation will answer. 

I recognize many things honorable 
in the customs and traditions of the 
Indian, but they fit him only in the 
past and have been mostly forgotten. 
The old Indians who were born and 
raised in the old thinking are gone. 
Their survivors cannot interpret it, 
cannot teach it, cannot hand it down 








to the younger generation correctly; 


Chief Henry Standing 
Bear, a Sioux, lives on 


the Pine Ridge Reser- 


and if they could, it would have no 
force in the face of the evolution that 


- vation in South Da- 
Yes, kota, which he leaves 


‘ : now and then to speak 
true Indian cultures have passed jn ‘behalf of his peo 


away, away to the happy hunting — ple. He was graduated 
Carlisle (Pa.) Indian 
School. His is a fa- 
miliar face in Indian 
circles in his area. 


alone shall rule the red man. 


grounds. To attempt to revive them 
is only a visionary effort and cannot 
endure. 

The taste of better things of the white man’s civiliza 
tion appeals strongly to our Indian youth. He will long 
for them and grow dissatisfied in his communal life, 
from which sooner or later he will drift away. Hence, 
the new program will surely fail. 

Suppose a return to the reservation did bring more 
land and stability. How long would this last? Self 
government of such affairs is likely to fail and in the 
long run may come to a sad ending. Then if the 
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. applaud their many fine artists, such as Sculptor Ralph Roan Horse 


4 


. . deem all-Indian Scout Troops “okeh.” 


Government should rescue the tribe, by taking over the 
general management, the Indian would still remain an 
incompetent to be taken care of further. He would be 
no better off than in past decades on the reservation 
Keep not the Indian Indian, but break up the reserva 


} | 


tion system, thereby individualizing him. Freedom of 


action was his supreme law in his proud past. Take it 
not from him by forcing or coaxing him into this com 
munal and exclusively Indian life. 

thank, thos¢ who 


They 


But they 


I do not condemn, rather I must 


made the present Indian policy. believed it sin 
cerely to be good for our people. are looking 
at it again, and if they change it broadly, it may bring 
for my Indian friends a chance for a free exercise of in 


dividual initiative necessary for building up self-reliance 


A Continent Lost, a Civilization Gained 


—Savs Dawniss 


W iat SORT of person zs the American Indian? 


What is his nature? I’ve studied my people in my home, 
on reservations, in Indian schools, in the Mayo Clini 
where I took training, and in hospitals. And what I’ve 
learned makes me proud. 


Had he 


would have forgiven the white man’s trespass upon 


The Indian has a big soul. not, he never 


his lands. Instead of accepting its inevitabilit 


would still be wailing 


Amer 


Indian realizes that though he has lost a continent he 


he has for the most part—h« 


about it. Today, as has been said, th 
has gained a civilization. 


Some people think the Indian is aloof. 
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so, it is partly because of a native spirit of independence, 
partly, alas, because he has Aad to learn caution. But 
once you convince an Indian of your integrity, he'll 
prove himself the best friend and the best sport you've 
ever known. 

The Indian is modest about any of his natural talents 
or achievements. He dislikes “grand- 
standing” and artificiality. He likes 
to lead—at least to lead his own life. 
All he asks is a chance. 

But how to give him that chance 
is the problem. A few years ago 
many white advisors and some Indi- 
ans urged a return to tribal ways as 
the answer. I have never agreed 
Dawniss (Mary J. with that—much as I appreciate the 


Brisbois, R.N.), a ; 4 
Chippewa, is a nurse sincerity of those who advocate such 
employed in a_ large 
hospital in Illinois. 
After graduation from direction — retrogression instead of 
the Indian school at ‘ 

Flandreau, So. Dak. progress. I have known hundreds of 
she studied nursing at > z i 

St. Mary's, an institu: — _[ndian-school youths in my life. Al- 
tion that is connected -¢ J 

with the famous clinic most none of them wanted to go back 
at Rochester, Minn 





a plan. It seems a step in the wrong 


to the reservations. Why? Because 
for them reservations spell isolation, stagnation, boredom. 
The outside world, on the other hand, meant youth, ac- 
tion, and opportunity for personal development . . . and, 
yes, the comforts and luxuries of the white man’s civil- 
ization. 

I remember one young Pueblo artist. “I don’t just want 
to paint Indians,” he protested. “I want to paint bathing 
beauties if I feel like it.” Now, he may alter that attitude 
a little some day, but his spirit is, 1 believe, the spirit of 
the new generation of Indians. 

Some of these Indian students do return to their reser- 
vation homes, because they have not had enough train- 
ing to fit them for work in the outside society. 

And that brings up education. Give an Indian the ad- 
vantage of schools and colleges and he will respond as 
creditably as his white brothers. You will find him 
taking his place in the world as a successful lawyer, 
doctor, businessman, teacher, farmer—or whatever he has 
been trained for. 

The essential point to remember is that Indians are 
people—individuals varying in abilities and personalities. 
No two are alike. Each should be given the opportunity 
to discover and to develop his or her inclinations and 
talents. That is the keystone of any sound, constructive, 
and forward-looking American Indian policy today. 

A generation ago, resérvations were neces- 
sary as a step in the transition of the Indian 
from his tribal state to civilization of the 
white man. Reservation life meant a certain 
amount of paternalism, but the Indian needs 
less and less of such coddling today. He 
wants to develop as an individual, unham- 
pered and free. 

Some sentimentalists lament the passing of 
the Indian community. I do not. The old 
ways, noble and workable as they once 
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were, no longer fit the red man’s needs. He is now of 
the 20th Century and wants to live that way. Nor does 
the idea of a complete assimilation of our race into the 
great surrounding society frighten me. On the contrary, 
I believe the Indian racial strain itself adds strength 
and fineness to the white stock. And such an assimila- 
tion of the Indian, I believe, will be the final solution of 
the problem of the Indian. 

Of course we Indians should preserve our picturesque 
arts, crafts, and traditions. Every race likes to do that, 
and the Indian is no exception. But man, he is quicker 
to realize than some of his friends and advisors, does not 
live by pageantry and poetry alone. Not in this 20th 
Century. 


The Indian Must Face Reality 
—Says Lee F. Harkins 


z AM AN INDIAN. My great grandmother lived in 
a tepee on the banks of the Arkansas; I live in a house 
on a busy street. My grandfather made his living by 
hunting buffalo; I work in the plant 
of a daily newspaper. He dressed in 
skins; I wear tweed and broadcloth. 
He lived 100 years ago; I live today. 

That is, as I conceive it, the answer 
to the question. To keep the Indian 
Indian, you would have to turn the 
clock back, to restore conditions as 
they were. I sometimes get discour- 
aged in business affairs. I long fan- Lee 


Choctaw-Chickasaw, is 


cifully for the simple old days—as employed as a printer 
g . on the Tulsa (Okla.) 


does’ everyone. But then I shake Tribune. For four 

“ years he edited and 
myself. “Fortunately or unfortu-  fublished — in spare 
nately,” I tell myself, “you were born timt——a_ Magazine | for 
in the 20th Century, and you must . notable research on the 
come to terms with it, which is just — erature of his race. He 

: é collects Indian relics. 
what Indians of other days did.” 

Indian history, as we know it, is a record of the In- 
dian’s adaptation to conditions. When warlike neigh- 
bors drove a tribe from seashore to the woods, he gave 
up mussel eating and chased the deer, made birch-bark 
canoes and habitations suitable for the climate. Perhaps 
he scratched the soil and raised corn and squash. Or 
when driven to the plains, he laid cunning siege to the 
buffalo, the elk, the antelope. 

It is fashionable among many white friends—and not 
a few Indians, I regret—to go back to the old 
days. But I always ask, what old days? 
When Columbus came to these shores, no 
Indian possessed a horse or a gun. But when 
those European advantages were placed at his 
disposal, he accepted them and made the most 
of them—perhaps too much! 

Adaptability has ever marked Indian his- 
tory—and ever will. To pine for the old 
tribal days is to fly from reality, as the psy- 
chologists say. It [Continued on page 62] 
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—_48 More Education or a Job? 
By Henry C. Link, Ph. D. 


Director, Psychological Service Center; 


Author of The Return to Religion school-age boy and girl must be 





A ptitudes and personality ot the 


given consideration in answering 


ILLIONS of dollars are being spent today on a question now puzzling parents. 
education. In the United States alone 2 billion dollars goes 
annually for equipping young people with qualities and — to help maintain the economic states guo and t 
knowledge which will make their lives more livable and social progress. 


usable. A 10-billion-dollar educational plant is being If he deplores the growing size of the national debt 
supported. A million and a half American young per- his son, who has taken courses in economics, may tell 
sons are in college, compared with 50,000 not many years him, “Don’t worry, Dad! The country can stand tw 
ago. Over three-quarters of all children in the United as much without danger.” He may also believe t 
States now get to high school. It is reported that one- Dad can afford twice the allowance he gives him. 
quarter of the entire population of the country—young Not long ago I saw’a young college graduate sl 
and old—go to classes of one kind or another, including down the lawn while his father shovelled the snow from 
evening school. the driveway. 

Are the results worth the price? If a father believes a college education should make his 


The father struggling to give his children a college boy and girl more independent and self-reliant, he 
education, and possibly spending his life savings doing it, be sadly disillusioned. Independent in their person 
is pondering that question and is frankly worried. If pleasures and notions they are quite certain to be, 
he were certain that his children were really benefiting, probably more dependent than ever on their parent 


he would accept the cost cheerfully. But many a parent a home, money, and a job. 


is troubled by the suspicion that he is merely paying to Girls’ colleges these days often make much of so 
have his children converted into moral and intellectual political economy, economics. Majoring in these fields 
saps. the daughters are likely to come home inspired | 


He knows that the purpose of education is to teach — radical plans for a world economy, but quite un 
people how to think. So far as this purpose succeeds make a practical contribution to the econom 
with his children, he sees it largely in their frequent dis- home. 


agreement with him and the old folks. Things which Last Spring I led a discussion on “educati 
he thought were fundamental truths, his children now — sonality” among nonfraternity students at 
learnedly deny. neering s« hool. | be gan le ading, but betore lo 
The Ten Commandments, these students of social of very self-assertive students w leading tl 
science may tell him, are nothing more than the folklore into political and economic channels. Ther 
of capitalism, as has been virtually said in a book which _ be a consensus to the effect that most advert 
recently came off the press. truthful and, at best, an economic waste 


A Rotary Club, he may be told, is nothing but a device Many also believed that most 











at night school.” 
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tially crooks and were honest only when compelled to 
be by self-interest or by supposedly more honest poli- 
ticlans. 

“If you believe such things,” I asked them, “how do 
you expect to get a job and earn a salary except by being 
smarter crooks than your employers?” These students, 
I found, were more interested in improving the world 
than in improving themselves. 

No matter what parents’ beliefs about their country’s 
annual educational budget may be, the family’s educa- 
tional budget is a matter of immediate concern. Should 
the children go to college or not?) Should they take post- 
graduate work or not? Should the daughters as well as 
the sons go? Where should they go? Should the 
family make every possible attempt to keep “lame ducks” 
in college? 


In other words, when is enough enough? 


A YOUNG man who, after graduating from a liberal- 
arts college, had spent two years in a law school and 
failed, recently asked our advice about continuing. His 
parents were willing to let him decide and they would 
pay the bill. Our tests showed no lack of aptitudes or 
capacities. Tests of his personality habits, however, 
showed a definite lack in self-determination and self-suf- 
ficiency. This was only natural, for all his decisions had 
been made for him or been influenced by his parents. 
His whole nature had become soft and indecisive. We 
advised him somewhat as follows: 

“The longer you remain dependent on your parents 
and their money, the harder it will be for you to make 
progress, in studies, in work, socially, or in any way. 
Give up law school and get a job that will keep you 
physically and mentally active. Even a delivery boy’s 
job or a telegraph messenger’s job will give you some 
very desirable mental and physical activity. 

“Live away from home, at either the 
Y. M. C. A. or some club. Your life at 
home is too easy and comfortable, and you 
get it for nothing. Once you learn the 
satisfaction of hard work and supporting 
yourself, your entire mental outlook will 
improve. Your mind will work better. 
You can probably finish your law course 


In many instances we have found young 
men and women who just naturally ex- 
tended their college education into a pro- 


EESEES? A aoe 





fessional or graduate course for no sound 
reason other than the large heartedness of 
their parents. Where any doubt in respect to such further 
education exists, parents are fully justified in insisting 
that their children go to work for a year or two and 
acquire habits of economic independence. Once they 
have acquired the elementary habits of pay as you go, 
their attitude toward life as well as their personalities 
will be improved. 

Parents are sometimes more at fault in respect to. edu- 
cation than are their children. An extreme, yet signifi- 
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cant, example of this was the son of a very wealthy family 
who was sent to us for a complete psychological exami- 
nation. He had failed in college, but his father was in- 
sisting on his completion of his course. 

Our tests showed that the boy had a really brilliant 
mind, more than adequate for college work. Yet we 
advised against his going to college again. He had been 
so supported by the wealth of his family that he had 
developed a mental and moral hazard against further 
support. We urged him to try for a certain kind of job, 
for which he was fitted, to rent a furnished room near 
his work, and to live entirely on his earnings. He did 
all these things with the consent of his family and with 
great benefit to himself. 

The free education which parents so often force on 
their children may be a source of more harm than good. 
The ideal educational program would be one in which 
all children, rich and poor, had to work to pay at least 
part of their expenses, especially during the Summer 
months. Some colleges already follow this plan, with 
very satisfying results, 

In the absence of the ideal program, parents can make 
the further education of their college student contingent 
upon his getting a job during the Summer, doing some 
paying work at school, or, at the least, keeping his ex- 
penses to an absolute minimum. If a student has time 
for nothing but his studies, and even so finds college 
work difficult, then probably he would do better to get 
a job. 

A widow once brought her son, a senior in high school, 
to us with this statement: “My son has been a good boy 
and a good student in high school. He deserves to go to 
college, but he doesn’t know where he wants to go or 
what he wants to be. I will not send him to college until 
he can make up his mind. Can you help him, through 
your aptitude tests, to decide 
on a vocation and the appro- 
priate college course?” 

This mother expressed a 
point of view in which many 
psychologists believe—namely, 
that a college education is not 
justified unless a boy or girl 
has some definite vocation in 
mind. That is, vocation and 
major subject to be studied 
should be decided upon, e- 
fore a boy or girl goes to 
college. 

Even a wrong choice, it is 
believed, is better than no choice at all._ 

A study of 4,000 students in over 50 colleges through- 
out the United States showed that those who had chosen 
their vocation did better work and got higher marks 
than those who had not decided. Some educators be- 
lieve that a general or liberal-arts education furnishes a 
broader base for a vocational decision later on. In many 
of the leading liberal-arts colleges it is considered bad 
form to ask a senior what he is going to do after grad- 
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uation, simply because he has not made up his mind. 
There is no evidence to support the viewpoint that gen- 
eral education aids the individual in the final choosing 
of a vocation. 

Therefore, it may be advisable to ask the young stu- 
dent to state his reasons for going to college. If he re- 
plies that it is to get an education, or to obtain knowledge 
and culture, or to obtain a preparation for life, it may be 
desirable to make his further education contingent upon 
a more realistic and a more specific statement of his 
purpose. 

Despite the emphasis and expenditure on education, 
the present system is largely incompetent 


7 
education. In many such instances we have urged boys 
to go to work rather than continue their education. 
The situation in regard to girls is becoming especially 
difficult. I am reminded a freshman in a leading 
woman’s college who went only because her family in 
Finally they 
tional examination, as a result of which we suggested 


ly 


sisted. consented to her wish for a voca 


that the girl be allowed to enter a hospital and stuc 


nursing. While bright enough for a liberal-arts educa 

tion, there were factors in her makeup that pointed t 

ward the need for a more practical, more disciplined edu 
1 


cation. We recommended that she make the change im 


mediately because the Sit 





to advise students in respect to a vocational 
choice or a vocational plan of education. 

There are two critical points at which 
aptitude tests and educational guidance are 
desirable. One is at the point of choosing 
a high-school course. Should it be a clas- 
sical course, scientific, industrial trades, 
The other impor- 





commercial, or what? 
tant point is reached during the senior 
year of high school—the choice of a col- 
lege: should it be engineering, liberal arts, 
business, or some other? 

At these two points, psychological tests 
can be tremendously helpful in measuring 
aptitudes and handicaps and in contributing to a wise 
decision. Such tests, when selected and given by com- 
petent psychologists, take from eight to 15 hours. There 
is no two-hour canned testing program for vocational 
guidance approved by professional psychologists. 

Every community should have a free aptitude-testing 
program for its children, apart from any particular 
At present, the United Stateg educational sys- 
tem is better geared to give a child eight years of the 


school. 


wrong education than eight hours of competent psycho 
logical aptitude testing. Vocational guidance in the 
schools at present is seldom in the hands of fully trained 


vocational psychologists. 


HEN a boy shows aptitude for engineering, archi- 
tecture, business, or some other field, the choice of schools 
is simplified. 
vealed, the tendency is to choose a liberal-arts college. 
Such a choice may be dangerous, especially if the boy is 
left to choose those subjects which are easiest or most 
pleasant for him. 

If the boy is a good athlete or becomes a publication 
manager or team manager, or makes his own way by 
being a small businessman in college, the danger of be- 
coming academically one-sided is reduced. He may take 
philosophy, sociology, history, economics, psychology, or 
what not, and still develop a well-balanced, effective per- 
sonality. 


When no vocational aptitudes are _re- 


The boy to whom a liberal-arts college is potentially 
most dangerous is the one who has no use for competitive 
sports or activities, who tends to be antisocial and makes 
few friends, and who does not have to work to earn his 





tion seemed urgent. The gi 
rd 14 

herself decided that she would 

first finish her freshman year 

A few weeks later she suffet 

a nervous breakdown and had 


to leave college 





Many student casualties 
due to the wrong kind of ed 
cation or to the undue pr 
longation of education. Th 
development of vocational col 
leges for girls is very promis 
ing. Quite often we find it 
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desirable, on the basis of a 
complete psychological examination, to suggest the sub 
stitution of a college major in secretarial work or dietetics, 
for a major in sociology or political science. 

Many young women who have been graduated from 
women’s colleges have found themselves prepared fot 
nothing in particular. Therefore they must, for the first 


time, do some straight thinking. Often it ends in their 


going back to school, this time, perhaps, to a secretarial 
school. 

One of the sad facts in the work of our Center is the 
number of college graduates, men and women, who come 
for a vocational examination which they should have had 
before their college was chosen. 

The present generation is having free education thrust 
upon it. Let us hope that the next generation has to 
work and fight for its education, so that it will help 
rather than hurt them. 

The complaint that there are not enough jobs for thos 
who wish to work, and that we must therefore keep 
children in school longer, is one of the great fallacies in 


} 


our overeducated age. The fundame ntal reason for u 


1 


employment and the absence of jobs is that fewer and 


fewer people, percentage-wise, are thinking about how to 
create work, and more and more people are spending 
their time in pursuits which delay work. Education is 
probably the greatest of all delaying forces, both morally 
and economically. 

Specifically, the longer a young person postpones the 
getting of a job, the less likely he is to find it, or the less 
fit he may be for it when he does find it. This is a mat 
ter of personality, not economics, and personalities make 


economics, not, as we are so often told, the reverse 
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Those who come by boat may expect a warm greet- 
ing at the dock (top). . . . Plainsfolk may want to 
see the sea and the beaches such as this one near 
by. ... (Below) A typical San Francisco home. 
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A Welcome Awaits 


By Henry J. Brunnier 


Chairman, Host Club Executive Committee 





LIP ON YOUR prevision spectacles . . . or 
reach for your mystical crystal . . . or, if neither jis 
at hand, just loosen the collar of your fancy for a mo- 
ment, and let’s probe the future. 

The time, let’s say, is June 20; the place, Ro- 
tary’s Conventionville here in the heart of my town. 
At the moment, you're in the House of Friendship 

where you’ve dropped into a congenial chair. 
You're at peace! You’re happy! But, lo! there comes 
an end to your dream. 

“John!” whispers your helpmeet—yes, she’s there be- 
side you. “I think I left the iron on at home!” 

This stands you up. You look around for help— 
when a page boy pops up, genii-like, at your elbow. 
“Anything I can do, sir?” he asks. You give him a 
“wire” to a home-town neighbor. He trots off, then 
returns with the answer: HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. NASTUR 
TIUMS WORMY. 

That’s but a sample, dressed up a bit, perhaps, of the 
attention your hosts at the 1938 Convention of Rotary 
International plan to give to your happiness. They're 
working overtime now to anticipate your wishes so that 
your visit here may be pleasant, flawless, and altogether 
memorable. 

First, the word I'd give to all whom we will welcome 
on June 19 is: “We're ready for you!” Everything 
goes well here. The Convention machinery—mean 
ing the hundreds of men now at work on plans for the 
great reunion—is whirring along in high gear. And 
San Francisco itself, through its leaders, has stepped 
forward to say, “Put me to work!” 

But I’m to sketch the entertainment. Others have 
described its setting; still others will have something 
to say of its interesting speaking program.* 

Sunday, June 19, is the day for arriving, for regis 
tering, for picking up the threads of conversations 
dropped a year ago at Nice, France. The ladies and 
gentlemen with some identifiable insignia—you'll sce 
them at dock, airport, railway station, everywhere—ar 
members of the Pacific Coast Clubs—your hosts. They’! 
be there to help you. And by their smiles of welcom« 
you shall know them. 

Come nightfall, the population trend of Convention 
City will be toward the beautiful new Civic Oper 
House, where a symphony orchestra will offer a con 
cert. A famed soloist will appear with the orchestra. 

We're going to light up the city—the Convention 


*See Don't Call It ‘Frisco,’ by Angelo J. Rossi, April R 
Watch for an article on the Convention program in your June R 
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You at San Francisco 


City—for you on Monday night, June 20... which is 
world-wide fellowship evening. The public buildings 
in our fine Civic Center are to be illuminated for the 
event and in them a variety of entertainment is to be 
presented. 

Convention entertainment usually reaches its apogee 
in the President’s Ball and Reception. It will this year, 
certainly. The gay event is to take place the evening 
of Tuesday, June 21, in the House of Friendship— 
our municipal auditorium. Can you picture 8,000 peo- 
ple dancing comfortably on one floor? That’s what 
you'll see if you look down from the balcony—where 
2,000 other people may “sit out” if they wish. The 
best dance orchestra available is to furnish the music. 
Exquisite decorations will add atmosphere. 

But let’s go back to Tuesday morning. As husbands 
set out for the vocational craft assemblies in which 
they'll spend most of the day, their wives will step 
into waiting automobiles which will whisk them 
through the bright California air to picturesque North 
Bay counties and Mount Tamalpais, or across the bridge 
to the East Bay counties for a visit to the University of 
California and world-famous vistas, or down the penin- 
sula to Stanford University at Palo Alto and the Santa 
Cruz Big Trees. 

Golf competitions for the Convention trophies are 
scheduled for Tuesday also, and the British Empire and 
Portuguese- and Spanish-speaking dinners are to be held 
just before the Ball. 

As the dinner hour arrives on Wednesday, June 22, 
the Convention populace will break up momentarily 
into small groups which will sit down to District and 
international dinners. Cuisines to be relished at these 
affairs will be international indeed, for reservations 
are already being made in Spanish, French, Chinese, 
Japanese, and other-national restaurants. Facilities for 
such affairs are excellent. 


| over, the Convention City townsfolk will 
come together again to set off for a tour of San Fran- 
cisco’s famous Chinatown, perhaps the most exotic 
and picturesque section in any American city. Special 
decoration and illumination have been planned. 

I'll confess it, we want the favor of the ladies. An 
afternoon cruise on the Bay on Thursday, June 21, 
we think, will help to win it. In a fleet of boats which, 
incidentally, will offer them refreshments and enter- 
tainment, your wives and daughters and sisters and 
mothers will sail out as far as the Golden Gate Bridge, 
around the Bay’s islands, and then beneath the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 

And here’s what your newspaperman would call 
“spot news.” The entire Convention crowd, accord- 
ing to arrangements just completed, is to meet on 
Treasure Island, the man-made reef out in the Bay, on 





The spacious Exposition Auditorium (top) is to be 
the House of Friendship and headquarters of Con 
ventionuille. .. . Golf courses—ones that challenge 
—abound. ... (Below) A glimpse of Chinatown. 








Thursday evening to witness @ great international pag- 
eant. It is to be produced and presented by the com- 
pany which is preparing the exposition which will open 
on the Island in 1939. Exhibit buildings of unique de- 
sign are mushrooming on the Island and many of them 
are already under cover. A few weeks will see the 
location an ideal spot for 10,000 people to gather. 

But all this of which I have written merely headlines 
the entertainment bill. Dozens of side attractions are 
listed on it, too. The ladies of the host Club, for instance, 
have their heads together on a plan or two, as have the 
young folks here. And if we know our wives and chil- 
dren, something interesting is bound to result. 

Have you, in telling your neighbor about your proposed 
trip to the Convention, referred to it as an “outing”? 
Yes? Then let it be an outing. We of San Francisco 
offer you an endless outdoors, a surprisingly diverse and 
delightful outdoors. 

The sea is our front yard. You can romp along its 
sands, plunge into its buoyant waves, thunder over its 
swells in a speedboat. You can troll in the bay for 
salmon, scud before the wind in a sailboat, or, if you're 
a plainsman, you may want, at first, just to sit and marvel 
at the infinite Pacific. 

The mountains rise up at our back door. Their peaks 
will challenge you and perhaps you will accept, 
climb, and conquer them. Ascent at least to the timber- 
line and the snow fields is not difficult . . . and it has 
a way of restoring one’s perspective—and appetite. 

And golf courses! Why man!—but words are futile. 
A trial (of your brassie against some of our fairways that 
fall away toward the Bay) will convince. 

San Francisco is a city, a metropolis, and as such it has 
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a quick pulse, the drama and a propensity for objects 
and ideas on the grand scale. You will feel that. You 
will not lack for things to see or places to go. And after 
a busy day you'll sleep—or have you heard of our cool 
nights? 

As an appetizer for the entertainment and fellowship 
you may expect at the Convention, Rotary Clubs along 
the route to San Francisco are offering their hospitality 
to Rotarians and their families. For instance, many 
Clubs have invited all Rotarians who are crossing the 
United States via their city to stop off for a visit. 

We started in the House of Friendship. Let us end in 
it also. It, you will quickly learn, is the heart, the head- 
quarters of Conventionville. Its immense physical breadth 
and depth will thrill you, will appeal to you as a fit place 
for friendships as broad as the earth to flourish. When 
you crave activity, you will have but to step into that 
wing where there will be informal dancing all day and 
all evening. When you and your family seek a cheerful 
corner in which to chat with that family from England 
or Mexico or India you’ve just met, you need but go 
to the main floor where lounges of inviting attitude 
await you. At times you'll hear music and, tracing it, 
you'll find it comes from a corner where scheduled enter- 
tainment will be presented each day. Here, then, is the 
Convention rendezvous. 

And the Convention itself is a rendezvous, a gathering 
place for men of goodwill from every continent. Bent 
ona good time? Of course! And I hope, I know, they 
will have it. But it will be a good time with a difference 
—one that will draw the bonds of international tolerance 
and understanding just a little tighter round a world 
that too often seems to want to fly apart. 


A birdman’s view of San Francisco's Civic Center, Rotary’s Convention City of 1938. The octagonal-domed structure, 
Exposition Auditorium, ts to be the House of Friendship. Fox Theater, just behind it, is to house general sessions. The 
commanding building on the plaza is the City Hall, where Rotarian Mayor Angelo Rossi will hold open house for visitors. 
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Consider the 
Drummer 
By Jesse Rainsford Sprague 








VERY ONCE in a while you read—generally in 


a Sunday supplement—about the Old-Time Drummer. 
; « 


If the article is illustrated, the drummer is 
shown wearing a loud checked suit, a plug hat, 
and smoking a cigar that sticks up out of the i 
corner of his mouth. The text is in line with 
the illustration. The last article I read about Old- 
Time Drummers said, “It took a lot of stamina 
for a drummer to get off a train after an all- 
night ride in the smoking car, and then all 
day to entertain his customers with an un 
broken stream of funny stories.” 

Now, I have known drummers all my 
life, have bought thousands of dollars’ worth 
of goods from them; but so far as I can re- 
member, I never knew one who smoked a 
cigar at a perpendicular angle or had a 
repertoire of more than two stories, if any. 
To be sure, one drummer used to call on me 
who wore a silk hat; but he owned a farm 
that he lived on when “off the road,” and 
was a lay preacher for an avocation. 

The Sunday supplement articles generally 


‘ 


end by saying that drummers have changed 
—that, in fact, there aren’t any drummers 
nowadays. They are travelling salesman. 
Instead of telling funny stories, they psycho- 
analyze each merchant they call on, over- 
come his sales resistance, and sell him a bill of goods. 

I always feel like hunting up the author of the Sunday 
supplement article and asking him if he ever knew an 
Old-Time Drummer. Also, just what was the date when 
the drummer changed into a salesman? And further, 
can the author tell me if a merchant likes to be psycho- 
analyzed into buying a bill of goods? Or might the mer- 
chant be resentful over it and never buy anything from 
the salesman again? 

Of course it doesn’t make any difference what a man 
who sells merchandise on the road chooses to call him- 
self—drummer, salesman, or even Ambassador of Indus- 
try. The only thing that matters is, how efficiently does 
he represent his concern and sell its merchandise? 

To sell goods on the road is just about the hardest kind 
of selling there is. If you are a salesman in a store, or in 
a wholesale house, you have the background of massed 
merchandise to help you out, and the atmosphere of the 
establishment. You don’t need to do much selling. If 
any hard question comes up, there is the head of the 
department or the owner of the concern to go to.» But 









ee . 
I believe the most efficient drummer I ever knew was a man who used 
to come to a store in South Carolina where | worked when I was a boy.” 


when you're on the road, you have to play a lone hand. 


I sometimes wonder if the merchants are as con 
siderate of drummers as they might be. It used to be a 
joke in the drummer profession to say, “We belong to 
the Waiters’ Union.” 
spent a good share of their time standing around and 
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What they meant was that they 


waiting for buyers to look at their samples. 

There was one merchant in a town not far from where 
I was in business, about whom drummers used to tell me. 
He was an agreeable man and a liberal buyer. But he 
seemed to think time meant nothing to drummers. They 
generally came to the city on a limited train in the morn- 
ing. Another limited left the city at 6 o'clock in the 
evening. A drummer might be at the merchant’s store 
at 9 o'clock; 


thing except chat socially until late afternoon. 


but the merchant would never do any- 
By the 
time he began to buy his bill of merchandise, it was too 
late to catch the 6 o’clock train out, which meant that the 
drummer didn’t get to the next town until late next day, 
too late to do any business. 

Recently, a friend who travels for a New York jewelry 





manufacturer told me about a canny merchant in his 
territory. The drummer reached his place just before 
noon, and asked the jeweler to lunch with him at the 
hotel. He couldn't get the jeweler to talk business dur- 
ing the afternoon. Six o'clock came and he took the 
jeweler to dinner. After that they went back to the store. 
The jeweler went through the drummer’s samples and 
sclected 1/12 dozen baby rings and a pair of cuff but- 
tons, total value, $3.88. 

Then the jeweler said, “Have you got a number so- 
and-so signet ring, finger size 8',?” The drummer got 
it out of his samples. The jeweler then went to his show- 
case and got out an identical ring, but of smaller finger 
size. He handed it to the drummer and picked up the 
drummer's sample. “This is a swap,” the jeweler said. 


Fs BELIEVE the most efficient drummer I ever knew 
was a man who used to come to a store in South Caro- 
lina where I worked when I was a boy. It was an old 
concern, established just after the Civil War, and during 
all that time it was a customer of a big New York 
wholesale house. Mr. Rountree, the drummer who came 
to see us when I was there, had been coming more than 
30 years. He and the proprietor were great friends. 

The proprietor was an easy-going man. Half the 
time, when a shipment of merchandise came from the 
wholesale house, he wouldn’t bother to put the items in 
stock, but would just open the boxes in the back room 
and let them stay there. When a customer wanted an 
item that wasn’t on the store shelves, the clerks would 
go to the back room and dig around among the boxes 
to find it. 

When Mr. Rountree came on his regular visit, he sort 
of took things in charge. He would call me and another 
boy into the back room and set us to work to unpack 
the merchandise, mark prices on it, and distribute it 
among the store showcases. Mr. Rountree always stayed 
in town a whole day, though he didn’t sell any other 
store. Just before he left he would take the boss aside 
and say, “How much money can you spare me this 
time?” Then the boss would make out a check. It 
never covered the entire amount that he owed; in fact 
I doubt if he was ever out of debt to the wholesale house; 
but Mr. Rountree thanked him and went his way. 

My impression always was that, as far as the boss was 
concerned, the wholesale house scarcely existed. Mr. 
Rountree, the drummer, was the whole thing. 

Probably there aren’t many drummers left like Mr. 
Rountree nowadays. In a good many organizations, the 
sales manager pretty well controls the drummer’s actions, 
He tells the drummer how many calls he should make 
in a day, and sets a “sales quota” that the drummer must 
come up to. In some cases the sales manager even in- 
structs the drummer how to act socially. Recently I read 
the instructions issued by a very big corporation, and one 
sentence told salesmen how to approach a prospective 
buyer: “Carry hat and gloves in left hand. Extend right 
hand with business card to prospect.” 

I doubt if Mr. Rountree or many Old-Time Drummers 
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Illustrations by 
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would have relished instructions like that. I remember 
when I first opened a retail store that a drummer came in, 
accompanied by a hotel porter carrying a couple of 
sample cases, and asked me if I would look at his line. 
I selected about $200 worth of merchandise. I supposed 
he would ask me for references, because I had been 
opened only a week and, of course, didn’t have a rating 
with any credit agency. But he said nothing about it, 
and in due time the merchandise came along, billed at 
the factory’s regular terms: “3% 10 days, 60 days net.” 

It puzzled me so much that I got out the carbon copy 
of my order that the drummer gave me when I selected 
the merchandise. Then I noticed what the drummer 
had written at the bottom of the sheet. “Ship at once. | 
guarantee. Bennett.” 

Long afterward, when I knew Mr. Bennett well, | 
asked him about it and he told me he had an arrange- 
ment with his concern by which he guaranteed the pay- 
ment of an account when he sold a merchant whose credit 
wasn’t established. The concern paid him a commission 
for guaranteeing such accounts. I learned that Mr. Ben- 
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nett’s guaranty meant something, because he was worth 
around $100,000 in money and property. 

Though Mr. Bennett was an Old-Time Drummer, he 
didn’t have a funny story to his name, and he didn’t 


wear checked clothes. His clothes were so au fait, in 
fact, that I once asked where he got them. He said 
his tailor was on Fifth Avenue, New York, and I was 
stunned to learn he paid $125 for every suit. 

It takes a lot of character and personality to be a good 
drummer. I don’t want to criticize; but it seems to me 
that some of the methods used by sales managers nowa- 
days tend to take character out of their drummers, in- 
stead of putting character into them. 
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larly, the driver 
salesman, takes 


orders, and 


delivers right on the spot. 


| have a good friend who is 


general sales manager for one of 
largest corporations in America, with 


lunched 


branch houses in 60 cities. |] 


with him a day or so ago and the con 
versation fell on the subject of drum 


mers. He told me he was considerably 


shocked over a “sales contest” plan that 
a promoter had been in his office to try 
to sell him. The promoter claimed his 
plan would make salesmen work their heads off. 


lay Se 


The sales contest would last 60 « Every company 
salesman, all over the country, would be told how much 
business he should produce during that time. This was 
to be the salesman’s “quota.” 

Then, just before the contest was to start, each sales 
man would be sent a photograph of a man, completely 
naked, except for a bit of cloth to make it possible for 
the photograph to go through the mails. The accom- 
panying letter would inform the salesman that the naked 
man represented the salesman himself—and add: 

“As a he-man, go-getter salesman, you have too much 


Well, there is 


pride to go around naked, haven’t you? 
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Hungary—Rooted in the Ages 


By Stephen Varga, D. Pol. Sc. 


Secretary, Rotary Club of Budapest 





UNGARY is celebrating this year the 900th anni- 
versary of the death of its first King, St. Stephen. “This 
centenary,” to quote one of our priests, “has quite a 
special significance, as there is hardly another European 
country where the laws and institutions, the tradition 
and spiritual inheritance of the first King have remained 
in force after so many centuries. The Hungarian people 
cling to tradition and are firmly rooted in its history. 
Public feeling is best characterized by the fact that even 
the Protestant communities have decided to take part in 
these celebrations.” 

It was St. Stephen—to recall a page from your his 
tory book—who, after embracing Christianity himself, 
achieved the conversion of his whole nation. Your en- 
cyclopedia may call him “one of the great constructive 
statesmen of history.” Originally a nomadic and warlike 
people, Hungarians descended from Finno-Ugrian and 
Asiatic-Turkish tribes formerly living on the confines of 
Asia and Europe who, led by Arpad, their chief, occupied 
the land in the Danube basin in 896. 

The miraculously preserved right hand of the nation’s 
first King is carried round in great state in a procession 
every year on St. Stephen’s Day, August 20. Such a 
procession will also be held on May 30 this year. 

So strong was the Christian spirit in St. Stephen’s 
descendants that nine of them were canonized. Kolo- 
man, called “the booklover,” one of the Kings of the 
dynasty, who reigned in the dark Middle Ages, was so 
enlightened as to forbid “any mention of witches—con- 
sidering that such do not exist” and to prohibit duelling. 

But in the 14th Century, raiding Tartar hordes from 
Asia destroyed every vestige of civilization and killed 
half the population. Toward the end of the century 
there threatened the Turkish perils which lasted 355 
years and cost Hungary so much blood and suffering. 
Before the final usurpation, John Hunyadi checked the 
advance of the Turks and defeated them at Belgrade in 
1456, and the great general’s son, Matthias, who was 
elected King in 1458, became one of the most eminent 
personalities of Hungarian history, a typical Renaissance 
sovereign. The nation was furthermore weakened by 
endless struggles in defense of its constitution. Only 
after the middle of the 18th Century during the reign 
of Queen Maria Theresa did a period of comparative 
peace and security set in. 

A great national revival was inspired and carried out 
by Count Stephen Széchenyi in the first half of the 19th 


Century. But it was suspended during the national 


A sculptor’s vision of St. Stephen, first King of Hun- 
gary and one of history's great constructive leaders. 
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struggle for libe rty and during the autocracy which fo 


lowed. But in 1867, complete reconciliation was eff 
between King and nation, and Hungary re 1 the 


height of prosperity when it celebrated the 1,000th anni 


versary of its foundation, in 1896. All this came to an 


end in the Great War. By the Trianon 
Treaty the country lost 70 percent of its 
territory, 63 percent of its population. 
Today, Hungary is a_ constitutional 
kingdom governed by the Rege nt Nicholas 
Horthy de Nagybanya in the absence of 
a King, and by a two-House Parliament. 


But let us look further at Hungary as it 
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The finery of the Mez- 
Okévesd peasant (top) 
is, in ats free use of 
vivid embroidery, typ- 
ical of the rural Hun- 


er ‘ 
garian’s “Sunday best. 


The 600-year-old Coro- 
nation Church (above) 
surveys Budapest and 
an eventful life. Dur- 
ing the Llurkish occu- 
pation it was used as a 
mosque..... { panora- 
ma of Budapest (right), 
aptly defined as the 
“pearl of the Danube.” 
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is today. Its intellectual and economic life is centered 
in Budapest, the capital, which is built on both banks of 
the Danube. On the right, the Buda side, are the hills 
—the outlying ones strewn with modern dwellings in 
gardens and orchards. The principal hill is the site of 
the ancient fortress and is dominated by the Gothic 
Coronation Church, around and below which spread 
ramparts in Romanesque style peopled with statues. 
Most of the Government buildings, ministries, the Prime 
Minister’s Palace in classic style, many of the finest man- 
sions of the nobility, and the Royal Palace are on this 
hill. Business is established on the left bank. 

Budapest’s opera house is one of the best in Europe. 
It looks back on a great past—Hans Richter, Nikisch, 
and Mahler having been its conductors. At present it 
specializes in Hungarian operas and ballets to the music 
of Bartok, Kodaly, and Liszt, and in modera Russian 
operas. It stands on the finest thoroughfare, Andrassy 
Avenue, which leads to the Town Park. At the end of 
this boulevard a war memorial and the Millenary Monu- 
ment are grouped to afford a fine setting for ceremonies, 
and will from May 22 to May 30 be the scene of the re- 
ligious celebrations during the 34th Eucharistic Congress. 

Close by is the Museum of Fine Arts with an inter- 
national selection of canvases, as well as a representative 
collection of Hungarian painters. Near a group of his- 
torical replica buildings containing the Museum of Agri- 
culture, stands a statue of George Washington erected in 
1906. Here the Hungarian Government each year ofh- 
cially celebrates “the 4th of July,” independence day 
of the United States—with citizens of that nation living 
in Budapest in attendance. 

Although wars were waged over almost all the country 
for centuries, a great many relics of past times have been 
preserved and are on show at the National Museum. 
The most interesting are relics of the early Neolithic, 
Copper and Bronze, and Iron Ages, and large gold orna- 
ments which adorned the graves of Scythian princes. 
Celtic objects are to be seen in this and in several pro- 
vincial museums, as are beautiful specimens of old 


Photos: (top and left) Balogh Rudolf; (below) Magyar Film Iroda 
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Hungarian jewelry and the goldsmith’s work, one of our 
characteristically national arts. 
We find Roman antiquities scattered all over the 









































Danube basin. 
Precious stones from the East which were used lavishly 





in the jewelry adorning the national gala dress are still 
worn on State occasions by Hungarian noblemen and 
dignitaries, and there are few more gorgeous sights than 
a State function or an aristocratic Hungarian wedding. 

Budapest claims the largest spa in the world, the waters 
of its 80 thermal mineral springs, some of which are 
highly radioactive, being used for a variety of cures. And 
swimming, golf, polo, tennis, hunting—yes, Hungary 


has these pleasures, too. 


Ty visitor to Hungary misses much if he does not see 
Esztergom, the seat of the Prince Primate of Hungary, 
on the Danube. Here the oldest Celtic settlement and 
parts of the old Royal Palace built in the 10th Century 
recently have been excavated. Nor ought he miss Lake 
Balaton, the largest lake of Central Europe and the most 
popular Summer resort of post-War Hungary. 

Szeged, Pécs, and Debrecen, renowned for their mod- 
ern universities and clinics, and Miskole are the most 
important provincial towns. 

That Hungarian business and professional men are 
eager to serve their vocations, their communities, and 
humankind in general is manifested in their great in- 
terest in and understanding of Rotary. The first Rotary 
Club in the land was founded in Budapest in 1925. 
There are now 12 Clubs in Hungary with a total mem- 
bership of about 400. Among Hungarian Rotarians are 
one active and three past Cabinet Ministers, 12 Senators, 
eight members of Parliament, 18 university professors, 
and 71 public servants. 

The particular charm of Hungary lies in the divers- 
ity of attractions it offers tourists, who find here all [" 
modern pastimes and comforts side by side with : 
original national curiosities of peasant art and cus- 
toms in an uncommon and attractive landscape. 


Photos: (top and below) Magyar Film Iroda; (right) Ewing Galloway 
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More than half of Hungary's nine million 
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Bt ees oe aakue if mamage 8 =6people wrest their livings from the land, 
eh oy Wr #43 which, as the trappings of these herdsmen 
ay Lee oo (top) attest, is a far from colorless busi- 
ness... . The market is an outlet for the 

soil’s fruits. This miss (above) sells 

bread, by the slice or the loaf... . The 


Houses of Parliament (left) in Budapest. 
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High above San Francisco Bay floats a refrain of “machines and the man” from these structures of steel: the Golden Gate 


By M. H. Crowe 


President, Rotary Club of San Francisco 


STRANGE, unaccountable phenomenon has 
been discovered about the Golden Gate Bridge which 
leaps the Bay to the north of San Francisco, California. 

Standing near the many-celled ocean-ward pillar of the 
first tower near the San Francisco side, you may hear a 
soft humming sound, in musical thirds—soprano and alto 
—ascending an octave, then an interval, then another 
octave. In vain have scientists tried to discover its origin. 
A great musician has taken the song for a theme and is 
writing a “Symphony in Steel,” featuring this eerie re- 
frain together with staccato rhythm of riveting, to com- 
memorate the most recent triumph of engineering over 
Nature’s obstacles. This, indeed, is a twin triumph—the 
building of the two greatest bridges in the world, each 
supreme in its class. 

The Bay Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, 
Berkeley, and points eastward. The Golden Gate Bridge 
joins San Francisco with the redwood empire* and the 
Pacific Northwest. You who will attend the 1938 Con- 
vention of Rotary International (June 19-24) will want 
to know more about these gigantic structures. 

One may say, in the broader sense, that the song of the 
bridge is symbolical of both structures, for they har- 
monize in a mighty epic of the cavalcade that started 


*See Lumberinag Takes the Long Look, April, 1938, RoTARIAN. 


from Plymouth and Jamestown more than three cen- 
turies ago and only recently pushed new frontiers into 
the Pacific on the prows of China Clippers. The bridges 
sing not “of arms and the man,” but of machines and the 
culture, trans- 
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man. They climax the saga of buildir 
portation, agriculture, religion, exploration, gold-seeking 
—the aspirations of a restless, West-questing race. Is 
there, perchance, some modern Walt Whitman to im- 
mortalize the stride of three centuries in thrilling march- 
ing words of achievement? 

A great bridge, like a great man, has whimsical, fasci- 
nating, sometimes humorous aspects. Back of its gaunt 
towers and fretwork of bents, beams, cables, struts, and 
concrete slabs are stories of comedy, tragedy, heartache, 
aspiration, intrigue, worry, and joy. 

Just as a great naval officer once said of the Battle of 
Santiago, “There is glory enough for all,” so the engi- 
neers who built these water-spanning monuments say, 
“This is a we job.” For out of the combined visions of 
many builders, the year 1929 saw the beginnings of active 
planning for both great bridges, under different auspices 
and authorities, and, in 1933, construction was begun. 

One thing continually stressed was safety of workers. 
Tradition says that one man must lose his life for every 
million dollars spent on a bridge. But by safety nets and 
vigilant rules, the ratio was cut, on each bridge, to about 
one man for more than 3 million dollars. The Golden 
Gate Bridge cost 32 million dollars, and safety nets 
probably saved a score of lives, and only the breaking 
away of a platform caused the death of ten. Without 
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Bridge (left), flung north from San Francisco, and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge (right), reaching out to the east. 


safety nets, the Bay Bridge, costing 78 million dollars, 
showed a loss of 21 lives. The Golden Gate Bridge was 
the first structure of its kind to use safety nets, which 
cost $80,000. | 

As a matter of fact, the man-hour death ratio on the 
Bay Bridge was much less than the general average of all 
construction work in this area. Because a bridge is some- 
thing spectacular, a workman’s death attracts more atten- 
tion than otherwise. Most accidents happen after work 
hours—chiefly by men taking short-cuts. One experi- 
enced bridge worker thought he could slide down a long 
tight rope, forgetting that he couldn’t wrap his legs or 
arms around it to check his descent. The rope burned 
his legs and hands to the bone, and he fell to his death. 


Th liability insurance on the bridges was a large 
item, the rate being higher than for window washers, 
for it included every conceivable eventuality, including 
fire, earthquake, falling, acid, and even war, the latter 
on the theory that a bridge might be blown up while 
under construction. The bridges are so constructed that 
if destroyed by bombs, they would fall into the water in 
such a way as not to bottle up the harbor. 

Digging down into the Bay’s bottom to find footings 
is a fascinating story. New techniques were invented for 
both bridges. The “sand hog” way is to put workmen 
in big steel compartments with open bottoms, pump 
these compartments full of compressed air to hold back 
the water, and put the men to work. This is disagreeable 
and sometimes produces an ailment called the “bends.” 
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Photos: (left) Moulin; (right) Southern Pacific 


To visualize how the Bay Bridge outfit 
tackled the job, put a number of glasses, top 
down, in a pan, and place it in water. They 
built big caissons filled with sheet-steel wells whose open 
ends rested on the bottom of the Bay. The wells were 
sealed by domes at the top, and pumped full of com- 
pressed air to assist flotation. The caisson could then be 
floated to the desired position. One at a time the domes 
were removed, and clamshell buckets dropped to the bot- 
tom to excavate mud and sand, using jets under the 
edges of the wells. The sharp-edged caisson sank as the 
digging proceeded. New sections were welded to the 
This cellular construc- 


A spe- 


cial dump bucket was invented for placing concrete, 


wells as the caisson went down. 


tion proved far more efficient than the old ways. 


through water, for the huge cellular piers which support 
the steel towers and form the main structure for the cen 
ter anchorages. 

One of the piers for the Bay Bridge was sunk to a 
depth of 246 feet below water—a new record. The old 
fraternity song about the gentleman who “dug up all the 
mud there was in San Francisco Bay, but didn’t find a 
gol-durn clam” didn’t hold good, for plenty of clams 
were found, and, for good measure, a bone of a prehis- 
toric monster which now reposes in a museum, no longer 
to be disturbed by builders of bridges. 

Bombs are now good for something besides destroying 
human life. On the Golden Gate job, bombs were shot 
down long tubes into the rock bottom which blew a big 
hole for a footing. Then a fender, an elliptical protecting 
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From the east shore of the Bay, Convention-going Rotarians in June will view the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, 
the 1939 World's Fair site, the Golden Gate Bridge as it joins San Francisco with the redwood empire to the north. 


enclosure for the pier, was constructed by pouring con- 
crete down a long tube to the bottom, into forms. 
Imagine a full-sized stadium with outer walls 100 feet 
high, and you get an idea of this fender. The water was 
pumped out, and the pier was built without difficulty. 
The fender still remains as a protection to the pier against 
shocks from waves or vessels. 

This is the first time piers have been built in the open 
sea, in the path of tides that chase rapidly in and out of 
the Bay with only 20-minute rest periods between halves. 
But don’t let that worry you, for the Golden Gate Bridge 
is calculated to resist gales blowing 120 miles an hour, 
and you would never get to the bridge in such a wind. 
The footings, structural steel, towers, and cables are built 
to withstand every conceivable strain—up and down and 
sideways—with hinged joints and plenty of safety mar- 
gin to spare. The same, of course, is true of the Bay 
Bridge. You couldn't crowd enough automobiles, trucks, 
and streetcars on those two bridges to break them down. 
Geologists were employed to check possible earthquake 
faults. Nothing was overlooked, not even the expansion 
and contraction caused by heat and cold. 

You will see, at long intervals on the roadway, gratings 
composed of interlacing steel fingers. These are expan- 
sion joints. The total ordinary hot-and-cold variation in 
the Bay Bridge is about three feet. Cables and decks ex- 
pand and contract at about the same ratio, so there is no 
discrepancy. <A scientific system of split towe:s, anchor- 
ages, and rollers takes care of all conceivable stresses and 
vagaries, even possible earthquakes. The bridges are 
virtually indestructible. The Brooklyn Bridge, more 
than 50 years old, was recently checked minutely and 
found to be as sound as when built. 

Believe it or not, the Bay Bridge is bowed slightly up- 
ward in its longest portion because the curvature of the 


earth would otherwise make it appear to sag slightly 


when viewed from the side! You may be surprised also 


to know that the Golden Gate superstructure towers to 
a height of 746 feet and the Bay Bridge to a height of 
519 feet. The Golden Gate Bridge is all suspension, 
whereas the Bay Bridge is part suspension and part 
cantilever. 

The Bay Bridge pierces Yerba Buena Island, midway, 
by the largest vehicular tunnel in the world, and leads 
off onto a man-made reef appropriately named Treasure 
Island, where will be held the 1939 World’s Fair, the 
island later to be used as the city airport—only five min- 
utes from busy Market Street. 

A structure like the Bay Bridge, with its 12-mile stretch 
of spans and approaches (814 miles from bridgehead to 
bridgehead, the remainder being approaches), requires a 
small army of caretakers and upkeepers—watchmen, elec- 
tricians, trouble-shooters, repairmen, mechanics, painters. 
Salt spray and mist necessitate periodical paintings. The 
bridge has its own fire department. 


I. YOUR car gets a flat tire or runs out of gasoline on 
this bridge, don’t try to fix it. Go to the nearest tele- 
phone—you'll find them at frequent intervals ali along 
the bridge—and you'll be answered by the operator at the 
toll gate, and in a jiffy a trouble-shooting car will arrive 
and fix your “flat” or supply gasoline, and there won't be 
any charge except double toll fare. 

As you approach the toll gate, you'll see wire brushes 
sticking up from the roadway. For what? To remove 
static electricity from the chassis of your car, so you won't 
get any shock except financial as you give up your half 
dollar to the toll collector. 

An illuminated map at the toll house shows every light 
on the eight-mile stretch, in proper color, and if one goes 
pfit!, the vacancy shows instantly. Sodium-vapor lights 
are used; they are fine for piercing fog, and also prevent 
glare. 

There are twice as many bridge parties as formerly in 
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i Oakland as the direct result of the building of the Bay 
; Bridge—and that’s no cheap pun. The rapid transit be- 
: tween San Francisco and Oakland is a temptation to 
4 drive back and forth for social affairs. 

About 24,000 cars crossed the Bay Bridge one average 
q day recently, which meant the neat income of $12,000 
for that day. Not bad! The plan is to charge 50 cents 
; a car toll until the bridges are paid for, then make passage 
over them free. 

4 You may wonder how great ships sail under these 
: bridges. It isn’t the modern leviathan but the ancient 


and revered relic Constitution that sets the style, for it 
has one of the tallest masts of all, and the United States 
Army regulations require that the clearance of the two 
bridges be over 200 feet—sufhcient to let its “tattered en- 
sign” float bravely and serenely under the modern sinews 
of steel and bones of concrete, if it should ever be brought 
to this Bay. 

The spinning of suspension cables was brought to a 
higher state of perfection on these bridges than ever be- 


fore. Do you think of those almost-three-foot-thick 





cables as being of twisted wires? If you do, you're wrong! 
Each is composed of from 17,000 to 25,000 wires (de- | 
pending upon which bridge you are talking about) made | 
up into strands, of which there are 61 in the Golden ‘ 
Gate Bridge, which has the longest single span. The 
wires are “spun” or shuttled back and forth on trolley P 
contraptions right on the bridge superstructure, after the 
towers are built and temporary footbridges are draped 

, 


from their tops to the ends. They are gathered in 
strands, without twisting, and the strands are brought to- 





gether into a cable, and held in place by tight wrapping 


of wire, after terrific hydraulic pressure which crowds 





the wires into practically a solid mass. At the ends, the 
cables are “splayed” or spread [Continued on page 61| 


A precarious perch of steel (top) 500 feet above San 
Francisco Bay... . Rope nets meant safety insurance for 
workmen on the Golden Gate Bridge... . Thrice would 
the wire in the cables of each bridge gird the earth. 















Photos: (top down) (1 and 3) Moulin; (2) Cy La Tour 
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By Stuart J. Fuller 


Assistant Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs, 
Department of State of the United States. 


| ‘i LONG ago a caravan of camels arrived at the 


Egyptian land frontier. They carried no burdens—it 
was explained that they were being brought to Egypt 
for sale. The officer in charge of the customs patrol was 
fond of animals. He went up to one camel and stroked 
it. On the camel’s hump he felt something which did 
not seem to be camel. Examination disclosed spots where 
heavy hair of the camel’s humps had been shaved away, 












The world fight on narcotic- 
drug smugglers is a serious 
business. Alert police offi- 


cers search every suspect. 
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Dope: Damned and Dammed! 


Through constant pressure on an 
international front, progress 1s 
being made in the unceasing war 
on illicit trade in narcotic drugs. 


bricks of hashish (made from Indian hemp) glued to 
these places, and the hair replaced over the bricks. 

Again, on another international boundary, an appar- 
ently innocent shipment of ozocerite, a mineral wax, 
was found by customs officers to be a mixture of heroin 
and paraffin wax. All that the narcotic smuggler had 
to do after taking delivery was to submit the ozocerite 
to a simple chemical process which would precipitate 
his heroin ready for sale. 

Hollow heels of shoes, brass bedsteads, grindstones, 
journal boxes of railway cars, camel saddles, automobile 
cushions, Brdles, coffins, even tombstones, have been 
found to conceal drugs. 

Such smuggling operations as these indicate the difh- 
culties inherent in the control of narcotic drugs and 
emphasize the fact that acting 
alone the nations of the world are 
unable adequately to protect them- 
selves against illicit narcotic-drug 
trafic. Even adequately to control 
the Jawful trafic necessitates inter- 
national codperation. Isolated ac- 
tion by one country can have no 
permanent or effective result so 
long as other countries allow free 
import and export of the drugs. 

As a result, an elaborate system 
of international codperation has 
evolved, the objects of which in- 
clude (1) the determination of 
medical and scientific needs of the 
world for narcotic drugs; (2) the 
limitation of world production of 
narcotic drugs to the quantities 
necessary for medical and scientific 
use; (3) the control of the move- 
ment of narcotic drugs in the 
legitimate trade; (4) the deter- 
mination of the causes and effects 
and study of the treatment of ad- 
diction; (5) the possible replace- 
ment of habit-forming drugs by 
others which are without addic- 
tion liability; (6) the prevention 
of the illicit traffic. 

The narcotic drugs on which 
international co6peration cen- 
= ters are opium, the coca leat, 
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cannabis sativa (Indian hemp, commonly known as mari- 
juana in the United States), and the derivatives of each. 
Cocaine, morphine, and some of the derivatives of opium 
constitute a boon to humanity when used by the medical 
profession in the treatment of disease, but they become a 
terrible curse when used otherwise. Anyone who has 
witnessed the suffering of a drug addict when deprived 
of his particular drug cannot help having some concep- 
tion of the menace to civilization and humanity which 
is involved in the use of drugs for nonmedical purposes. 

Employment of narcotic drugs for other than medical 
and scientific purposes having been recognized through- 
out the world as abuse, any traffic in such drugs with- 
out specific governmental authority is universally re- 
garded as illicit. What, essentially, is the illicit traffic 
in narcotic drugs? It is poisoning one’s fellow-man for 
gain! It is making a customer of your friend, your wife, 
your son, your daughter, with the full knowledge that 
once they begin its use they will quickly reach the state 
in which they cannot live without an ever-larger daily 
dose, which inevitably reduces them to pitiable wrecks. 

It was the American Government which proposed the 
holding of the first international conference on the sub- 
ject of drug control. The meeting was held in Shanghai 
in 1909, and out of its recommendations came the basis 
for the first multilateral Opium Convention, which was 
drawn up at The Hague three years later. 


Be existing system of international coéperation in 
the fight on narcotics rests on three basic treaties: The 
Hague Opium Convention of 1912, the Geneva Drug 
Convention of 1925, and the Narcotics Limitation Con- 
vention of 1931. That nations realize that in collective 
action lies the hope of effective drug control is indicated 
by the fact that 59 are parties to The Hague Convention, 
53 to the Geneva Drug Convention, and 62 to the Nar- 
cotics Limitation Convention. 

The Hague Convention was hardly signed before the 
World War broke out, which precluded for the time 
being the extension of international co6peration in com- 
batting the drug evil. By the end of the conflict the 
narcotic habit had not only become a more serious 
menace in the United States and Canada, but it had 
also acquired a strong foothold in Europe and Asia, 
even in areas where before it had been unknown. 
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Primary sources and 
some common meth- 
ods of using habit- 
forming narcotic 
drugs: (1) opium 
poppies; (2) an opt- 
um smoking outfit; 
(>) cannabis sativa 
or marijuana; (4) a 
marijuana cigarette 
in the making; (5) 
coca leaves, from 
which comes cocaine. 








While The Hague Convention was probably the most 
complete instrument to which international agreement 
could have been secured in 1912, it did not take many 
years to demonstrate that its provisions were not sufh- 
ciently wide, definite, and specific. Though many na- 
tions began putting their houses in order, the inadequacy 
of the Convention made it possible for firms to carry on 
an enormous illicit traffic in narcotic drugs without con- 
travening the law. As a result, the subsequent Conven- 
tions of 1925 and 1931, which widened the scope and em- 
bodied more complete and more specific measures of 
international control, were drawn up and ratified. The 
circumstances which brought this about constituted a sit- 
uation so serious as to leave the world aghast at the ends 
to which men would go in their greed for gold. 

For example, during 1927 and the first half of 1928, 
one firm in Europe holding a license to manufacture and 
trade in drugs was able, through defects in its country’s 
system of control, to export under misleading or false 
descriptions three tons of heroin and one ton of morphine. 
That represented 23 million “shots” of heroin and 7% 
million “shots” of morphine. The quantity of heroin 
necessary to supply the medical needs of the entire world 
for one year is authoritatively estimated at only one ton! 

As a result of this and other disclosures, fresh impetus 
was given to the international drive for drug control. 
The control exercised by Governments in Central and 
Western Europe became much more strict even before 
1933, when the Narcotics Limitation Convention became 
effective. 

Briefly, the drug treaties provide that neither raw 
opium nor coca leaves, nor their derivatives, may move 


from one country to another without governmental per- 








mission to import and to export in the case of each ship- 
ment. The quantities of narcotic drugs which may be 
manufactured in any one year are limited to the amounts 
necessary for medical and scientific purposes only. Under 
the treaties, the lawful distribution of raw material and 
manufactured drugs must be submitted to rigid super- 
vision and accounting. 

The control system is, to a large extent, administered 
by two international organizations functioning under 
the authority of these treaties to supplement and coérdi- 
nate the efforts of individual nations. These are the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body. Both deal with the /awfal trade in narcotic 
drugs. The United States co6perates with both of these 
organizations. 

The Permanent Central Opium Board collects statistics 
on lawful international trafic in narcotic drugs, watches 
and reports upon the volume and course of that traffic, 
and gives warning of excessive accumulation of narcotics 
in specific countries. It consists of eight members, who 
draw no salaries. They do not represent Governments, 
but are chosen for their individual qualifications. They 
may hold no office which puts them in a position of 
direct dependence on their Governments. 

The Board’s sole actual connection with the League 
of Nations is found in the fact that the Secretary-General 
of the League controls the Board’s clerical staff in ad- 
ministrative matters and the Board’s members are chosen 
by the League Council, acting as an electoral body in 
conjunction with representatives of the United States 
and Germany, in case those Governments desire to co- 
operate. 

The Drug Supervisory Body passes finally on the Gov- 
ernments’ estimates of their drug needs. It consists of 
four members, who do not represent Governments and 
draw no salaries. It is independent of the League of 
Nations, but its secretarial force is provided by the 
League. 


A THIRD organization which plays a very important 
part in connection with international codperation to sup- 
press the abuse of narcotic drugs is the League of Na- 
tions’ Advisory Committee on Trafic in Opium and 
Other Dangerous Drugs. It is the only official interna- 
tional body established to supplement the individual 
efforts of Governments to suppress the illicit traffic in 
narcotic drugs and to determine how effectively Govern- 
ments fulfill their obligations under the Conventions. 

This Committee has no administrative or executive 
powers, its functions being limited to investigating and 
reporting periodically on existing conditions and to rec- 
ommending action to be taken by the League of Nations 
and by Governments. Nevertheless, its functions are 
important. 

The Committee affords the one forum where the prob- 
lem of the illicit traffic in narcotic drugs can be and 
is publicly discussed and where any Government whose 
territory has been used as a base for illicit traffic may 
without fear or favor be publicly asked to account for 
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its stewardship. As an instrument of publicity, this 
Committee is widely recognized and respected. 

The Advisory Committee is strictly an organ of the 
League of Nations. It is composed of 25 members chosen 
to insure representation by both producing and manufac- 
turing countries and consuming countries. Its members 
represent Governments. Though not a member of this 
Committee, the United States has co6perated with it for 
the past 15 years. 

Throughout the world the lawful manufacture of co- 
caine and opium derivatives has been brought to the 
point where it is now closely limited to medical and 
scientific needs, so that there are no longer surpluses from 
recognized factories available to feed the illicit traffic. 


A; A RESULT, the traffic is being forced to find its 
sources of supply in clandestine laboratories, in the di- 
version from lawful channels of drugs lawfully manu- 
factured, and in promiscuous dispensing by physicians 
who are willing to prostitute their high profession for 
gain and administer or prescribe narcotic drugs for the 
sole purpose of satisfying or catering to drug addiction. 

The struggle against the illicit traffic is one in which 
eternal vigilance is the price of peace. No sooner is the 
evil suppressed in one place than it springs up in another. 
More and more it is being realized that no country can 
sit back complacently and feel assured that its people 
will not some day wake up to find themselves the vic- 
tims of a deadly vice. 

Many a Government official has been known to raise 
the objection that the narcotic problem does not really 
exist for his country because, he says, addiction is un- 
known there. He means “unrecognized.” And even if 
addiction is unknown, his country may still be a source 
of illicit trafic poisoning the rest of the world. The 
ideal conditions which illicit traffic seeks are inadequate 
laws, indifferent public opinion, and a belief on the part 
of responsible officials that so long as the home country 
is not threatened, it does not matter what effect its 
export trade has on people at the other side of the world. 

There are, however, some encouraging developments. 
In the United States, for instance, the Commissioner of 
Narcotics reports that the number of addicts per thousand 
of population is now decreasing; that the quantity of 
drugs consumed by individual addicts is growing less. 
Drugs are increasingly difficult to obtain; a high per- 
centage of adulteration is now almost invariably found 
in drugs met with in the illicit traffic. Progress is slowly 
but surely, being made in many parts of the world. 

The goal, then, is that each nation shall keep its own 
house in order and shall extend wholehearted co6pera- 
tion to other nations in a common effort to prevent the 
abuse of narcotic drugs. To that end the aim will be to 
continue to keep before all Governments their responsi- 
bility for preventing the use of their territories for the 
illicit introduction of narcotics into the territories of 
others, and for limiting quantities manufactured and sold 
strictly to the amount which will be required for med- 
ical and scientific needs. 
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A Climic for Governments 


By Mare A. Rose 


RKANSAS is putting its State employees under 
civil service. Springfield, Illinois, is reorganizing its 
municipal water, power, and light system from top to 
bottom. Greenwich, Connecticut, is streamlining an old- 
fashioned police department. Michigan is installing new 
methods of budgeting and accounting. And Kentucky 
is going the whole way: it is remodelling its State gov- 
ernment completely. 

Widely different jobs and far-scattered—but a single 
group of men is doing them all. 

Public Administration Service is a kind of Mayo Clinic 
for ailing governments. It makes a thorough diagnosis, 
prescribes treatment, operates if called upon, and super- 
vises convalescence. In the past few years it has treated 
60 patients, from the State of New York with its 12 mil- 
lion population to the town of Shorewood, Wisconsin, 
with its 13,479. It has done big jobs for the United States 
Government itself. The patients seem uniformly grateful 
—partly, no doubt, because the service is performed at 
actual cost. 

Here is how it started: State, county, and municipal 
officials are banded together in 15 associations—the as- 
sessors, the public works engineers, the legislators, the 
city managers, and so on—all with headquarters in one 
building on the edge of the campus of the University of 
Chicago. Through their meetings and through the serv- 
ices of the headquarters secretariat, members are always 
exchanging information about administrative methods. 

There was, however, no field agency to serve them. 
The Mayor of Bigton, Montana, might discover he could 
save his town a lot of money if he could install a new set 
of accounts like the model set in Saginaw, Michigan, but 
even if he knew how, it was all the Bigton staff could 
do to keep up with the daily grind. Bigton couldn’t close 
the City Hall for a month while a new system was de- 
veloped. 

Public Administration Service (PAS) was set up to fill 
this need. It is a nonprofit organization. Its working 
capital, still intact, was supplied by the Spelman Fund 
of New York City. Its board of directors consists of 
the executive head of each of the national associations 
of public officials. Part of its staff are men experienced 
in governmental research, with academic background; 
part are former public officials—ex-finance officers, former 
city managers, veteran municipal engineers. When addi- 
tional specialists are needed on any job, they are bor- 
rowed from the other associations or from other local 
governments—a police chief, say, or, often these latter 
days, a supervisor of public welfare. 

Obviously, PAS heads no crusades. There are two ap- 
proaches to better government, both valid, both valuable. 
One is the onslaught of embattled voters demanding re- 
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A nonprofit organization, Public Administration Serv- 
ice diagnoses the ills of the body politic, suggests 
remedies, guides the “patient” through convalescence. 


form. The other is through the efforts of elected officials 
themselves. No single agency can travel both roads. 
PAS is the creation of officialdom and it probes only 
where it is invited. Of course, one approach often leads 
to the other; the irate voters put in a reform administra- 
tion which promptly sends for PAS. Just now, for ex- 
ample, it is supplying technicians for the thoroughgoing 
investigation of Massachusetts government that has 
grown out of the Bay State taxpayers’ revolt. 


‘Bo is plenty for PAS to do without looking for 
trouble. Someone always wants help, and usually a half 
dozen jobs are in progress simultaneously. 

Take Greenwich, Connecticut, wealthy suburb of New 
York City. Boston Post Road, one of the world’s busiest 
highways, runs smack through the town. The ancient 
village streets sprawl haphazard. The Greenwich record 
of deaths from automobile accidents was one of the worst 
in the United States. Murder of a filling-station attend- 
ant, booked as suicide even though the revolver was 
found outside the station, finally brought to a head the 
long-growing suspicion that something was wrong with 
the police department. 

Seeking expert guidance, town officials were directed 
to PAS. Its staff went on the job, reinforced by Captain 
Ray Ashworth, of Wichita, Kansas, which is said to 
have the best police department in the country. They 
found the Greenwich force no [Continued on page 56] 
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A Monument That Is a Mountain 


By Gutzon Borglum 


Distinguished American Sculptor 


| Dae A GIGANTIC X across the continent of 


North America. About where the lines cross, examine 
the map. You will find the Black Hills of South Dakota 
and Wyoming. In the heart of those rugged hills, Mount 
Rushmore obtrudes organlike, aloof, mighty above the 
neighboring forests of pine. It is here, in ancient granite 
batholith, that colossal likenesses of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt are being carved 
out of the living stone as a national memorial. 

These four Presidents were chosen because they per- 
sonify the conception, construction, preservation, and 
growth of the United States... . 

It was Plutarch the Greek philosopher, standing on 
the steps of the Parthenon seven centuries after it was 
built, who exclaimed: 

“Look at it! It looks as if it were built but yesterday, 
and yet seems always to have been.” 

Even the noblest building of them all, the Parthenon} 
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eventually crumbled. Many of her pillars fell. Her 
sculptures were looted. Yet how few things of human 


manufacture last thus well for even 700 years! 


to be the law that today destroys yesterday, as tomorrow 


It seems 


wil destroy today. Each succeeding race, generation, or 
culture buries its predecessor, or pulls the predecessor 
and all its remains apart, ruthlessly appropriating what 
it can use, scattering the rest to the winds. No marble 
slab in heathen Rome, no matter how sacred was the 
message inscribed thereon, was safe against the needs of 
some church for chapel foundations. Cortés and his as- 
sociates gathered the priceless centuries-old records of 
Aztec and Toltec peoples and burned them in the public 
squares of Mexico. Some of the finest marbles of Greece 
served the heedless barbarian invader to house his cattle 
or to pave his alleys. 

Men, in short, have never had much success with their 
monuments. A few, like the Sphinx or the Pyramids, 


endure. The great majority are destroyed, forgotten, 
converted into something else, or lost. . . . 


Reflections of this kind were what first made me think 
of providing suitable, almost indestructible records of 
America’s attainments, and of leaving them in such form 
rhatthey would stand alone and endure, despite the envy, 
malice, or utilitarian needs of succeeding races. That 

as how I came to think of placing sculptured records 
high on cliffs. It also seemed fitting to me that a record 
of the supreme accomplishments of man should be built 
or cut into the very crust of the earth, so that fire would 
have to burn them, or by wind they would have to be 
worn away, before the record itself could perish. 

The Mount Rushmore project was first conceived*in 
1924 by Doane Robinson, then historian of South Da- 
kota. I saw Rushmore in 1925, but it was not until 1927 
that compressed-air chisels and dynamite began to gnaw 
the face of the imposing cliff into the shape of human 
features. 

The group faces the south. It is visible for more than 
18 miles. The first rays of the rising sun light the fea- 
tures of the four Presidents, and they remain in full light 
until about 4 o'clock. As the sun slopes toward the moun- 
tain peaks in the west, the last rays linger longest on 
Washington’s brow, which stands high above the rest. 

Something of the magnitude of America is reflected 
in the-merfiorial. The features are scaled to the propor- 
tions of men 465 feet tall. The heads are 60 feet from 
chin to top. These proportions make them the greatest, 


Ner_nearly the greatest, of all colossi. The famous Colos- 


sus of Rhodes, a full-length figure, over-all was only 120 
feet; the Sphinx is 66; the Statue of Liberty is 151. Only 
the memorial to the Confederacy at Stone Mountain, 


High above the Black Hills’ pines emerges the face 
of Washington from Mount Rushmore’s granite peak. 
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Georgia, will, when completed, exceed the Mount Rush- 
more Memorial in height. 

Of the engineering details by which the work has been 
made possible; of the methods of measuring, blasting, 
cutting; of men slung against the sheer slope of rock in 
swinging chairs which are raised and lowered by winches 
mounted on the heights above; of the patience and skill 


required not to cut too deep or in the wrong spot; of 
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and terrifies, lifts us out of ourselves, that relates us closely 
to God in his uneasy heaven, and ourselves to what is 
greatest in our evolving universe. It was a great architect 
and artist who penned the fine words: 

“Make no little plans. They have no power to stir 
men’s souls. . . .” 

There are few enough moments in any civilization 
that deserve pyramids or greater monuments as memo- 








Pnoto: Manugian 


The story of a nation, symbolized by four great leaders, unfolds as the huge carving nears completion in South Dakota. 


storms, delays, financial problems—of all that, I do not 
mean to speak. I am far more interested in what colos- 
sal sculpture means, and can mean, to civilization. 

Some years ago a visiting sculptor showed me a com- 
mon pin on which he had carved the head of a Presi- 
dent. One needed a microscope or magnifying glass to 
inspect it. Imagine the infinite patience required—and 
the meaninglessness of the finished product. It seemed 
to me that this pinhead sculptor was indeed pinheaded! 
—that he was only shaping his own life and soul into the 
miniature molds he imitated. And I wondered if that is 
the way for a man or mankind to grow. I thought not. 

I reflected on the fact that volume, sheer mass, may 
have a far greater effect upon the observer than fine 
quality in form. Quality in form, when it is understood 
at all by a sensitive person, affects the mind. It affords 
intellectual enjoyment. Volume, on the other hand, 
shocks the nerve or soul centers. It is emotional. And 
what is emotional is basic. 

I thought of the fine quality of form in Dante’s Vita 
Nuova, or in Milton’s Paradise Lost. And then I thought 
of the sheer effect on me of the mass of the ocean when 
once at sea I had myself strapped to a mast, and felt mad 
tons of water pull and tear at every part of me. John 
Muir, great soul!, used to climb to the top of a tree in a 
raging storm to sway and be lashed as the tree swayed 
and was lashed, and thus to be closer to the very heart 
of the heavenly war. 

There is something in volume, sheer volume, that awes 


rials. But America... was it not almost the greatest act 
and accomplishment of the Renaissance? In its discovery, 
was not intellectual freedom won? I shall always be- 
lieve that self-determination—significant phrase!—was 
born, not as a phrase but as a feeling, as the world 
awakened after Rome’s long sleep, fully 500 years before 
the phrase was coined by a son of the Western world. 

The growth of America is not the story of her great 
men alone. It is the march of mankind forward. But 
epochs are best personified by great leaders living in 
great times; and that is why four great Presidents were 
chosen for the Mount Rushmore Memorial. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. George 
Washington welded the unstable colonies into a nation. 
Abraham Lincoln led when the nation seemed about to 
disintegrate. Theodore Roosevelt, again, led it when it 
was reaching out in the strength of maturing youth, and 
became a power in the world. 

It is often asked, “How long will t4zs memorial en- 
dure?” No man knows. But granite in this location, I 
am told, erodes at the rate of less than one inch in 100,000 
years. After I heard that, I added a foot to Washington’s 
nose. Twelve inches make no difference to the eye or 
the nose of a face that is 60 feet from bottom to top. 
But I thought, “It may add 1,200,000 years to the life of 
the portrait!” 

Man, rightly, yearns to create something that will en- 
dure. Rightly, I say. It is the urge of the fragment of 
God that burns in us... . 
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THe Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an ofpor- 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life 


(4) The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of bi 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 





Editorial Comment 


Whither Rotary? 


, - lies ahead for Rotary? Is the movement, its 


Founder once asked, “of the eternal cosmos, or will it 
whiff out leaving nothing to challenge the attention of 
historians of the future except the epitaph, ‘Born Feb- 
ruary 23, 1905, Died ———. A brief but happy life’?” 

The question is neither new nor answerable. Ro- 
tarians have pondered it for 33 years . . . and the solu- 
tion has ever eluded their reach. Yet such reaching, such 
reflection, whether casual or assiduous, on Rotary’s future 
is of immeasurable worth. From it rise dreams of where 
Rotary could go and should go. What today’s composite 
Rotarian thinks Rotary may become—that it probably 
will be tomorrow. 

To this question, Rotary Clubs throughout the world 
are to bend their group minds at meetings in the first 
week of May—this at the request of Rotary’s Board of 
Directors, who hope that a// Clubs may do so. 

But these discussions won't be mere forensic fantasies. 
Rather, will they get down to trends and needs and 
functions and facts based on Rotary’s considerable ex- 
perience. And what is said is to be saved—for further 
study. To conserve the benefit of this world-wide con- 
sideration (the proportions of the experiment, if nothing 
more, would give it sociological significance), Clubs are 
to submit reports of their meetings to their District Gov- 
ernors, who will prepare digests of them for the guidance 
of the Board and Committees. 

No need to predict at great length here what one 
might hear were he able to “tune in” on all these dis- 
cussions at once. Be sure there will be questions about 
Rotary’s prospects as an international agent of goodwill, 
about its course as a community servant or as a training 
ground for individual community and vocational serv- 
ants. Somewhere someone will ask, “Is the average age 
of Rotarians rising or falling? Which ought it do?” It 
would indeed be a diverse assortment of ideas, yet one 
given homogeneity by its purpose and its earnestness. 

But is it not within the scope of mechanical possibility 
—to do a bit of looking ahead—that some day all the 


world’s Rotarians may “meet” together in their own Club 
rooms through the mediums of television and radio? 
What effect would that have on Rotary? It’s hardly 
fanciful to say that hundreds of tomorrow’s Rotary Clubs 
may gather at the same hour round their “receivers” to 
contemplate together just such matters as the future of 
Rotary. 

But will Rotary get that far? Is Rotary of the eternal 
cosmos, or will it whiff out... ? Your Club probably 
won't answer the question, but it can at least think 


about it . . . and it wants to know what you think. 


Austrnan Clubs Disband 


V4 THE incorporation of Austria in the Ger- 


man Reich, the 11 Rotary Clubs in Austria immediatel) 
deemed it advisable for them to disband. All had dis- 
solved by March 18, 1938. Rotarians everywhere deeply 
regret that the Clubs of Austria found it necessary to 
part the bonds of friendship which have long held Aus- 
trian Rotarians and men of many other nations together, 
and at the same time to discontinue the fellowship of 
the weekly meetings of their own Clubs. 


Tourism —MMixer of Money 


De siesse is big. That may be said without pride or 
modesty, for it is a fact recognized in the dimensions of 
its annual Convention, which is estimated to bring more 
than a million dollars to the community entertaining it. 

That money, like most money, is spent in driblets. 
Here a quarter, there a dollar, and it goes for every con- 
ceivable kind of thing—from a bag of peanuts to a hotel 
bill, from a lipstick to a tire patch. In San Francisco, 
where Rotary is to hold its international reunion in June, 
some of it is certain to go for chowmein and sukiyaki. 
Yes, money spent in driblets, sprinkled widely. 

But not only the Convention city benefits. Rotary) 
families en route get hungry, get sleepy, and they stop 
off and spend ... and so contribute to what in the 
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United States is the 5-billion-dollar tourist-trade industry, 
to what in the world is a who-can-say-how-many-billion- 
dollar business... . Nearly every nation benefits from 
this annual international “mixer” of men and money. 

Of this business of touring—you'll probably be a tour- 
ist for at least a few days this Summer—the American 
Automobile Association recently made an_ interesting 
analysis. It found that in the United States 84.4 percent 
of all vacationists travel by automobile, 8.5 percent by 
railroad, 4.9 percent by boat, and the remainder by plane 
or bus. The average cost per person per day on vacation 
is $8.43. 

The tourist business is indeed big business. Taken by 
and large, it as almost no other business tends, whether 
consciously or not, to make the whole world kin. 


Plumber... Plus 


Tu PLUMBER came to a friend’s house the other 
day to fix the pipes. Just a plumber, his friend supposed; 
nothing more. But they got to talking. They soon dis- 
covered that he was a plumber ... plus. It came out 
that he has a complete workshop in his basement at 
home, fitted out with several hundred dollars’ worth of 
tools. “I spend all my free time down there,” he said. 
“It’s my hobby.” And for a hobby, he confessed, it’s 
fairly remunerative. Last month, on spare-time work, he 
cleared more than $100. 

He knows several inventors who get him to help make 
their models. He has invented several gadgets, and 
receives a small but steady stream of orders, especially 
from sailboat enthusiasts. He said he was working on 
a brake-tightening device that would enable a driver to 
tighten his own brakes as he drives. 

The plumber is young. One of these days his basement 
hobby may blossom out into quite a business. Ford, 
Chrysler, Cartwright, Daguerre, plenty more, started 
about the same way. We are not so much concerned 
about that, however, as we are with an idea the plumber 
helped to confirm—namely, that what makes a civiliza- 
tion progressive, after all, is the opportunity it provides 
for each and every individual to express himself in the 
direction his genius calls. National greatness comes from 
steady growth at the bottom... . Incidentally, this 
plumber was said to have done a better job on the pipes 
than anybody his friend ever had. 


Magic in ‘Monickers’ 


a ALL men have names. So say the ethnologists. 
A baby goes nameless in certain less civilized tribes lest 
“the evil eye” take a fancy to his cognomen and haunt 
him through life. If the child Aas to have a name, one 
sure to repel “the eye” is chosen—“Famine,” for instance, 
or “Filth,” or “War.” In some tribes the child, upon 
reaching adolescence, does receive a name—which he 
vows to keep secret forever. Like as not, he forgets it. 
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The tribal grownups, one may suppose, summon each 
other with, “Hey, you!” or its equivalent. If, however, 
one man learns another’s name, he breaks any magic 
spell its possessor had over him ... which must make 
life one long guessing game. 

More civilized man pooh-poohs such magic, and it is 
meet that he should for he has found it to be but a man- 
made hoax. But is there not magic—well, fascination, 
at least—in the names that surround him? 

The stranger who sits across from you in the street- 
car, in the hotel lobby, or at the club luncheon may mean 
nothing to you—until you hear his name. Then at once 
his personality begins to take shape in your imagination. 
Almost any study of any man begins with his name. 

Suppose that, as you reflect on the nature of that man 
Opposite you, a mutual friend importunes you to rise, 
marches you across to the stranger, and says, “Al, this is 
Steve.” Whisk! goes the veil of ambiguity that sur- 
rounded the gentleman, and soon you're well inside the 
walls of his singularity . . . where in the future you may 
make interesting explorations. 

Nicknames and first names have long been keys to 
acquaintanceship in most, but not all, Rotary Clubs. In 
some lands such informality is not wholly natural and, 
indeed, ought not to be forced. 

No need to carry this business of introductions to the 
hilarious extremes beyond which Chet Johnson led it re- 
cently in these pages, but perhaps it is important to 
remember that names—first, nick, or last—can, when 
spoken, begin friendships that may last as long as the . 
friends themselves—or longer. 


‘Men Who Welcome War 


Ty: HEART of the people is increasingly for peace, 
despite headlines. Of this, there are many proofs. One 
close to readers of this magazine is the enthusiastic and 
widespread acceptance of Rotary Institutes of Interna- 
tional Understanding. But it is to another that we would 
turn for a moment. Those who have talked intimately 
with the present generation of college students know 
that peace and ways to promote it are more in their 
minds than ever in any previous generation. 

Only recently Hobart and William Smith Colleges of 
Geneva, New York, announced a pioneer course on war 
and peace. The causes of war, psychological and ecvo- 
nomic, will be studied; its effects, physical and financial; 
problems of combatants, would-be neutrals, convinced 
pacifists. 

The course avowedly aims to promote the cause of 
peace. Students will examine sympathetically all pro- 
grams looking toward peace. 

According to the prospectus of the course, only one 
point of view will not be represented—namely, “the ob- 
solete view of the maniac who welcomes war as an occa- 
sional ‘benefit’ to mankind, as a means of reducing sur- 
plus population, securing national expansion, or fulfilling 
ambitions of economic imperialism over weaker peoples.” 
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This, gentlemen, is the world’s first Rotary Club galloping down the strand for a dip at dawn . . . on an outing in 1910, 


When Rotary Was a Stripling 


Being a look back at the first days of the first 


By Silvester Schiele 


First President, Chicago Rotary Club 


As Told to Karl K. Krueger 


A, 1.0.U. isn’t a very popular thing. 


Yet I have a warm spot for one I held 
42 years ago. It brought me a good 
friend. 

I'd just started my career as a coal 
dealer in Chicago. To one of my asso- 
ciates IT had lent $20. For months he 
had made no move to return it. When, 
finally, I asked him for the money, he 
said, “Try and get it!” I resolved to try 
because, believe me, I needed the money. 


He’d 


passed my desk several times before on 


One day a young lawyer called. 


his way to conferences with others in 
the office. This time I stopped him and 
introduced myself. | him the 
troublesome I.O.U. and asked, “Can you 
collect it?” 

He brought me his answer—the $20— 


gave 


a few days later. Chatting, we discov- 
ered we were of about the same age, 
were both bachelors, had been in Chicago 
for about the same time—less than a 
year. And so we had dinner together. 
The young lawyer was, of course, Paul 
P. Harris, and that is the way I met the 
Rotary’s 
Inci- 


man who was to become 
Founder and President Emeritus. 
dentally, Paul wasn’t bald then. He 
struck me as being a very earnest, yet 
affable, gentleman. 


As I have said, Paul and I have been 


Club—and a sketch 


good friends, close friends, for 42 years. 
I can’t easily explain it. Temperamen- 
tally we're not alike. Our backgrounds 
are dissimilar. Frequently we have dis- 
agreed. But—well, we just seem to like 
each other. 

We who were with Paul in the first 
days of the first Rotary Club aren’t 
youngsters anymore, at least not in ap- 
pearance. Now and then we like to live 
in Rotary’s  past—and I would add 
quickly as our apology, that we're often 
urged to do so by late-model Rotarians 
who ask, “What was Rotary like in the 
old days, anyway?” So Id like to do a 
little thinking back about Paul Harris, 
some of the men he gathered around 
him, and the Club that resulted. 

Well, what'll we do tonight? was the 
big question at some of the earliest meet- 
ings of the Chicago Rotary Club. I re- 
call that it was answered this way once: 
“Paul, why don’t you and Monty * put 
on the gloves?” someone suggested. 
Agreeing, the two men were soon pok- 
ing and lunging playfully at each other. 
We “egged them on.” But few punches 
landed because neither man could see 
much without his glasses which he’d had 
to remove. Paul had read too many law 
books; Monty had made too many hand 
engravings—to be good in the ring. 

* Montague M. Bear, the designer of the first 


Rotary wheel. See article Turns the Wheel Has 
Taken in Tue Rotarian for February, 1938. 


ot Founder Paul Harris. 


But before I go on, perhaps I ought 
to sketch a little of the background of 
the first Rotary Club. 

I knew about Rotary five years before 
it became a fact. Paul had told me 
about his plan sometime in 1900, shortly 
after he got the idea. The seed of Ro- 
tary was planted in Paul’s mind in about 
this way: One of his lawyer friends, Bob 
Frank by name, once entertained him at 
After the 
meal the two men visited several neigh- 


dinner in his suburban home. 
borhood stores. Paul’s friend seemed to 
know all the proprietors and greeted 
them with “Hello, Charlie” and “How 
are you tonight, Tom?” 

The pleasant dinner, the conversation, 
the happy salutations of the merchants— 
these things stuck 
in Paul’s 


Photo: Walinger 





mem- 
ory and he won- 
dered if a club 
couldn’t be 
formed to aug- 
ment this very 
kind of spirit and 
good fellowship 
among business 
and _ professional 
Paul dis- 


cussed his intent 


men. 


Silvester Schiele 


to organize such a club—one with voca- 
tional classifications as a basis of mem- 


bership —— with me many times..- 
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sometimes while out walking, sometimes 
at dinner. He thought such a club ought 
to be nonsectarian and nonpartisan. 

Late in the afternoon of February 23, 
1905, he came into my ofhce down on 
south State Street and asked me to help 
him start the new club. Delighted, I 
agreed, and atter dining with Paul, we 
called at the office of Gus Loehr, an able 
mining engineer, in the Unity Building. 
Gus had invited Hiram Shorey, a mer- 
chant tailor, to sit in with us ... and 
the rest of the story is history. 

The second meeting—two weeks later 

was held at Shorey’s office, and the 
third at my coalyard office at 13th and 
State Streets. New members were added 
at each session, and at the latter we set 
up our organization. We insisted vigor- 
ously that Paul be President. He re- 
sisted modestly, but just as mightily, and 
I was handed the job. 

Several meetings, such as these first 
three, were held in members’ offices, 
and then we decided it would be good 
fun to eat dinner together and hold a 
meeting afterward. Initiating new mem- 
bers was our chief diversion in some of 
these early night meetings. The room in 
the old Sherman Hotel in which we met 
off and on was especially suitable. It had 
a stage with curtains. 

“Jim,” we'd say to a new member, 
“take the stage and sing us a solo in 
vour rich baritone!” or, “Harry, stand 
and deliver us an address on the future 
of the horseless carriage.” Jim or Harry 
would just get seriously under way 
when from behind the curtain a long 
hook would reach cautiously out and 
suddenly yank the neophyte out of sight. 

It was in this same hostelry, in one 
oi the double rooms to which we had 
adjourned after taking dinner, that a 
significant aspect of Rotary had its in- 
ception. We were stumped again for 
something to do. But not for long. 
Harry Ruggles, a young printer who was 
the ffth man to join the Club, had a 
suggestion. “Gosh, fellows,” he said, 
“let's sing.” And we did—for the first 
time. Rotary has been singing, not al- 
ways well but lustily, ever since. And 
as you know, Rotary is generally cred- 
ited with having put community sing- 
ing on a going basis in America, at 
least. 

It was in the Sherman again that one 
night 13 of us sat down to dinner. One 


The buggy heritage was still strong 
in automobiles of the era. (Top) A 
Rotary Club sight-seeing carvavan.... 
Harmless high jinks (center) aboard 
anexcursion boat. .... 1 groupof Chi- 
cago Rotarians (right), sartorially 
up to the minute, way back in 1910. 


member jumped up gingerly when he'd 
counted the group and refused to be 
seated until we had prevailed upon a 
stranger to dine with us to make our 
number 14. 

Paul was a restless fellow. He'd 
change rooming houses several times a 
year just to see all the different sides 
of the city. Economical, too, he slept 
in his own office for a time. Later he 
shared a room with me in the New 
Southern Hotel at 13th Street and Mich- 
igan Avenue. 

Eating in restaurants where they served 
“foreign” foods was one of our simple 
pleasures. Mme. Galli’s on the North 
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Side saw us often. Spaghetti and the 
customers were the attractions. Stage 
and opera folk used to habit the place 
on a Saturday night and often we'd sit 
and talk with them. 

Sunday! Sunday was our day to shine. 
In top hats and Prince Albert coats, with 
gold-headed canes under our arms—and 
with no money in our jeans or anywhere 
else—we'd saunter down the boulevard 
and turn in at some church. In the 
afternoon we'd walk out to Lincoln Park. 

Perhaps we weren't aware of it then, 
but those were picturesque days. Gleam- 
ing four- and six-horse carriages of the 


“swells.” two-wheel cabs, hansom cabs, 
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From his birthplace in Racine, Wisconsin, Rotary’s “Paul” set out on a life which, by design, 


he packed full of rich experience. 





hacks, and buggies filled the streets and 
some of those rigs were true spectacles 
as they moved down the avenue navi- 
gated by a driver and footman in full 
liveries. And yes, there were the young 
blades squiring their ladies around in 
rigs rented from the livery stable. You 
could rent rigs with footmen to match— 
it you had the price. Automobiles were 
worth running blocks to see. 

It was on such an afternoon walk that 
I said to Paul, “The Club has been run- 
ning for about five months now. But 
we've got to do something in our meet- 
ings.” 

“You're right, Silvester,” Paul agreed, 
“but what?” 

“Well,” I answered, “why not ask each 
man to stand up and tell us about his 
own business?” 

Paul deemed it a fine idea, but gave 
it a twist I hadn’t counted on when he 
suggested I start it. I did, in the next 
meeting, which was held at the old City 
Club. 

Coal was my subject. I told the fel- 
lows all I knew about how it is mined 
and where, how it is processed and dis- 
tributed, what kinds were best for base 
burners, for cook stoves, for home fur- 
naces. How to be sure of getting good 
clean coal . . . and so on and on. 

In the next few meetings each man 
similarly described his own_ business. 
Five or six years ago I came across the 
yellowed manuscript of my coal speech. 
I sat back and began reading. But I 
didn’t get far. The thing was crude! 
It was an amateur job, and it embar- 
rassed me—even after a quarter century. 
Well, I tore the speech in shreds and 
dumped it in my waste basket. 

Then—and here I blundered—I told 
a smart young Rotarian what I'd done. 

“My gosh, man,” he said, rearing back, 
“why you’ve torn up the first classifica- 
tion talk in Rotary’s history!) Why, that 
was the very beginning of Vocational 
Service! Too bad!” 

I suppose it was too bad, but I tell 
you the talk sounded so confounded ju- 
venile. On recent visits I’ve noticed that 


many smaller Rotary Clubs still use the 
idea of classification talks, but they do it 
so much better than I did. 

We had a lot of high-spirited fun in 
the old days—more, I think, than most 
Clubs have today—though that may be 
the old-timer in me talking. We'd spend 
Summer week-ends this way. After 
work on Friday evening we'd all meet 
at a lake pier, 35 or 50 of us, get on 
a ferryboat, and cross to Michigan. 











To Paul P. Harris 


Once in an age, 

From out the teeming throngs of human- 
kind 

That pass in swift processional across 
life's stage, 

And leave in passing nought behind, 

There comes a man. 

Not one who swiftly soars to transient 
fame 

And falls again unnoted and unknown, 

Nor yet who rides in public favor with 
the game 

And then departs forgotten and alone; 

But one, who, thinking not of selfish 
greed 

Or pining for the rabble’s fickle cheers, 

Lives but to serve and, serving, lives 
indeed 

Beloved and honored through the ageless 
years. 

—HErMaAN H. Hanson 








There we'd travel out to Paw Paw Lake 
or to some other resort spot and for two 
days we'd swim, play baseball, row boats, 
fish, and eat. , 

Foot racing was one of our prize 
sports. No, we didn’t undress for the 
event as your modern athlete does. We 
just got out and ran—with our celluloid 
collars and cuffs, peg top pants, and but- 
ton shoes on. What has become of the 
footrace? You certainly don’t find it at 
picnics today, and I for one lament its 
passing. 

Harry Ruggles, whom I’ve mentioned, 
had a Summer camp in Michigan and we 
spent many a week-end with him. 
Sometimes the benedicts in our crowd 


The camera saw him thus at ages 31, 18, 28, 37, 66. 


would bring their wives along, and if 
you think the girls of yesterday were 
dampers to good fun—well, you've been 
misled, that’s all. 

As I’ve said, we held our first meet- 
ings in members’ offices, rotating around 
the roster. But soon the membership 
grew too large for our small rooms—at 
the end of 1905 we had about 35 mem- 
bers. So we adopted the alternative of 
meeting at dinner in different hotel res- 
taurants and then adjourning to suitable 
rooms for our programs and_ business 
sessions. Thus we kept the rotation idea, 
from which, as you may remember, Ro- 
tary got its name. 

You could not accuse us of formality 
in those days. Some of our meetings 
were held in hotel bedrooms, and _ the 
fellows lounged around on chairs, dress- 
ers, and beds. 

For nonattendance we fined members 
50 cents ...and no excuses. Fine 
money kept the Club financially solvent. 
If, in an unguarded moment, you said 
“Mr. Harris” instead of “Paul” or “Mr. 
Ruggles” instead of “Harry,” the treas- 
urer stepped up and demanded a dime, 
the usual fine for such an infraction of 
the rule of fellowship. 

We held our first ladies’ night some- 
time near the end of 1905. Which re- 
minds me to point out that the Club's 
first five members were bachelors, all 35 
to 37 years old—all, that is, except 
Shorey, who was a few years older than 
the rest of us. 

Bachelorhood was one of the identities 
that drew the first four or five of us 
together. We wanted companionship, 
had no homes in which to find it, and 
so we sought it in the company of other 
men of our sort. Ultimately we all for- 
sook single blessedness for wedded bliss, 
however. 

But let us get back to Paul again. 
Some readers may think that Paul’s !ife 
started with Rotary, that his career had 
no high spots until along in 1905. How 
mistaken such a notion would be. The 
truth is, Paul’s first 35 years were packed 
with experiences . . . exciting and broad- 
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ening ones. What he learned about 
man’s frailties and nobilities in those 
vears had much to do with the shaping 
of Rotary. 

Did you know, for instance, that Ro- 
tary’s Founder was once a cowboy ... 
that he took a turn as a boat hand at 
another time ... that he spent some 
time on the stage ...and that he 
worked for a while as a newspaper re- 
porter? 

Perhaps you've read of these things in 
Paul's autobiography—The Founder of 
Rotary—an engaging and inspiring little 
volume.* I think I may claim to have 
read that book three decades before it 
was written—for in the early days of our 
friendship Paul was obliged time and 
again to tell me of the experiences which 
he was later to record in that story of 
himself. 

Let me compress into a few words the 
high points of Paul’s early years. He 
was born on April 19, 1868, in Racine, 
Wisconsin. At 3, he was taken to Wal- 
lingford, Vermont, to be reared under 
the strict but loving discipline of his 
paternal grandparents. The Green 
Mountains, in which Wallingford is set, 
were a challenge to his boyish spirit, and 
scrambling up and sliding down their 
slopes were his favorite sport—as they 
were tor a little lad named Calvin Cool- 
idge, who lived just a few miles away. 

Grown to young manhood, Paul en- 
tered the Black River Academy at Lud- 
low, Vermont, and a year later matricu- 
lated as a freshman in the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington. He spent the 
following year at Princeton University 
and then took a job as office boy with a 
marble company of West Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 

Paul’s next stop—Iowa State Univer- 


* Copies available at $1 each from the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 








sity, where he was to study law—was in 
some ways his most important. It took 
him west—and through Chicago, a for- 
ward and progressive city which fasci- 
nated him. 

His law schooling complete and the 
site of his future practice—Chicago— 
picked out, Paul decided that betore set- 
tling down he ought to see more of the 
world. And so, deliberately, he set aside 
the next five years of his life to travel, 
to a firsthand study of human beings, 
their habitations, and habits. 

His new venture took him to Yellow- 
stone Park, and thence to San Francisco, 
where he became a newspaper correspon- 
dent, thence to a fruit farm. Then he 
worked and walked his way south in 
California, a distance of 500 miles. In 
Los Angeles he taught in a business col- 
lege, and later, to build a more rugged 
constitution, he became a cowpuncher on 
a cattle ranch near Platteville, Colorado. 

A long journey to Jacksonville, Florida, 
concluded with his becoming a night 
clerk in one of the big hotels. On this 
job he met George W. Clark (who later 
was to organize the Rotary Club of Jack- 
sonville), for whose company Paul be- 
gan to travel in the Southern States. 


In rounding out 


plan over, he arrived in Chicago on Feb 
ruary 27, 1896, the city of great oppor- 
tunity, to hang out his shingle. And that 
is Where we started this story. 

But there is one influence in Paul’s life 
I haven't yet mentioned—Jean, his wite. 
She came into Paul's orbit just two years 
after the Club began, and Paul quickly 
made sure that she should stay in it for 
life. It you've known Paul and Jean, 
you've known at least one very lovable 
and stimulating couple. 

They say that an institution is but the 
lengthened shadow of a man. I woutdn’t 
go quite so far as to say that Rotary is 
but the lengthened shadow of Paul Har- 
ris—and he'd be the last to want me to— 
for Rotary is the shadow of hundreds and 
thousands of men. But this I would 
say: Rotary has no aspect of which Paul 
Harris is not representative. Rotary’s 
thinking, advanced and progressive as it 
is, never quite catches up with Paul's. 
Rotary’s planning, sensible and workable 
as it is, never exceeds Paul's in practical- 
ity. Rotary is bigger, but Rotary is not 
yet better than the man in whose brain 
it was born. 

I know, for ’'ve known—and loved— 


both of them since they were boys. 
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There were in the world 
just 21 Rotarians when the 
Chicago Club issued its first 
roster in August, 1905. All 
but one were in Chicago. 
There are in the world to- 
day over 194,000 Rotarians, 
on every livable continent. 


Wives who wondered about 
the new Club their hus- 
bands had formed had not 
long to wait to learn of 
its nature. Ladies’ nights 
and picnics, such as this 
one, began almost at once 
Note the millinery artistry. 
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By One of Them 


E WISH ALL wives of Rotarians, par- 
ticularly those who feel resentful when 
their husbands let nothing interfere with 
Rotary attendance, could have some such 
experience as IT have had. If they had, 
they would, I am certain, get behind 
their husbands in every Rotary effort. 

I was once as ignorant of what Rotary 
is all about as I now find most wives are. 


had 


gleaned trom the vituperative utterances 


My impressions of Rotary been 


of various scoflers. No wonder my jaw 
dropped when Jim—that’s my husband 
told me he was thinking of joining the 
local Rotary Club. He had been invited 
to several meetings and, to his surprise, 
as well as mine, he had enjoyed them. 
“The singing’s swell!” Jim reported. 
(He loves to sing.) “And Jones made 
a darn’ good speech. Of course, the meet- 
ings would take a lot of time 
Seeing that he wanted encouragement, 
I gave it, smiling superciliously to my- 
self. It would be good for him to have 
something to take him from his teaching 
and research. So he joined Rotary—and 
Little did I 


I had no 


I became a Rotary wife. 
dream what it would involve. 
inkling that life would soon turn topsy- 
turvy and that Jim would be a different 
man in less than a dozen years! 

Jim was enthusiastic from the first. 
The meetings took him away from his 
work for an hour and a half each week 
for friendly intercourse with men he 
rarely saw otherwise; he had a chance 
to sing; and the 30-minute speech was 
usually something far from his own 
scientific field. 

The next year, when Jim became Pro- 
gram Chairman, we not only heard 
about the speakers, but we also enter- 
tained them in our home. I enjoyed the 
variety of our widened acquaintance. 
We gave up our high-hat attitude, and 
our respect for Rotary grew. 

It was not until Jim became President 
of the Club that I found how much of 
a family affair Rotary is. When the Dis- 
trict Governor came to make an official 
visit, he brought his wife. She was driv- 
ing with him as he made the rounds of 
the 60-odd Clubs in his District. That 
meant a drive of several hundred miles 
a day, a two-day visit with strange 
women while her Rotarian husband hob- 
nobbed with his fellows, then on to the 
next stop. 

“It’s the best year of our lives,” she 
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“While Jim ate with Rotarians, 1 | 

became inured to eating by myself.” 
tola me. “We've seen so much of the 
country, and Rotarians everywhere are so 
fine! I find Rotary is at the top in civic 
and welfare work in every community!” 

I began to understand a little of what 
she meant when Jim was invited to 
speak before other Clubs or attended in- 
tercity meetings or when I was present 
on ladies’ nights. We made many new 
friends, learned the words of all the old 
songs, ate innumerable chicken dinners. 
It dawned on me that there are still a 
large number of husbands and wives 
who like to do things together. 

I soon noticed that a change had come 
over Jim. He used to be a reserved, 
hypercritical person; now he was genial 
and friendly even to casual acquaintances 
—even to businessmen whom he used to 
disdain! I also noticed an idealistic note 
creeping into his speeches. I was simply 
dumbfounded at that, but I kept quiet 
and did my part in accompanying him 
when he wanted me, for I felt that I 
owed something to Rotary. There were 
trying moments, however. Befcre we 
would leave for a meeting, I would ask: 

“Will this be formal or informal?” 

“Oh, Rotary’s always informal—don’t 
go dressing up!” was Jim’s answer. 

So I would put on a tailored suit, only 
to find that the dinner was taking place 
at a swanky country club with every 
woman but me in full evening attire. 
The next time we were to drive 50 miles 
away for a ladies’ night, I would not ask, 
but would wear a long dinner dress and 
no hat. That time the meeting would 
be in the basement of a church with the 
dinner served by the Ladies’ Aid, and 









nobody but myself would be in a long 
gown. I finally gave up gritting my 
teeth over being inappropriately dressed 
and for every occasion I wore my “Ro- 
tary dress,” black and inconspicuous. 

I now became accustomed to interrup- 
tions on our pleasure trips. No matter 
where we were driving, in America or 
Europe, the trip turned out to be a 
Rotary tour. We might go 100 miles out 
of our way to “make” a Rotary luncheon 
in a strange town, or we might dawdle 
an hour or two in some little village be- 
cause if we waited, Jim could attend an- 
other meeting. 

While Jim ate with Rotarians, I be- 
came inured to eating by myself in a 
restaurant and having an hour on my 
I know what the li- 
parks, 


hands afterward. 
braries, war memorials, and 
churches look like at noon, on hot days 
and cold, in dozens of cities and towns. 

Time marched on. In a year or two, 
Jim became District Governor. I remem 
bered the Governor's wife who had 
visited us, so I dropped membership on 
various boards and in my clubs and said 
farewell to our friends, for this would 
be a year of travel, coming home only 
long enough to keep the place running 
and to refresh our wardrobes. I didn‘ 
mind—TI learned early that to be a satis 
factory wife a woman must often sub 
merge her own interests. Often, as we 
proceeded from Club to Club, we had 
with us a Past Governor, and while he 
and Jim discussed Rotary from all angles, 
on the back seat of the car I took in 
bits of like a vacuum 


cleaner. They never ceased talking, and 


information 
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never of anything but Rotary except in 
the brief moments when I insisted on 
liverting the stream of conversation. But 
always the stream wound its way straight 
back to Rotary, and I, too, became tas- 
cinated as I learned why they were so 
absorbed in the work. 

Rotary has matured rapidly and _ is 
something bigger than weltare projects 
and business codperation. I learned that 
in the Far East one Club is made up ot 
men of various races and creeds speak- 
ing many different languages, requiring 
the services of 17 different cooks to pre- 
pare the Rotary luncheon. In Rotary 
meetings they can be friends, eat at the 
same table, and exchange views on com- 
mon problems. It was Rotarians who 
played a most important role during the 
Chaco War in the exchange of prisoners 
and in the negotiation of peace between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. Today, European 
Rotarians are meeting in their Intercoun- 
{ry Committees across national borders, 
getting to know each other, gaining in 
understanding. 

With trepidation we attended our first 
jternational Convention, for we remem- 
ered meetings of other organizations we 
had seen—the flamboyant badges, the 
olush pants, the blaring bands, the rowdy 
un and general infantilism. But this 
international Rotary Convention was or- 
erly, dignified, friendly, with interest- 
ng sessions conducted by men ot note. 
uring that week we collected a new 

iscellany of friends, and again I was 
mpressed with the fact that Rotary is 
mmething to which men like to take 

eir families. That is why I am look- 
ng forward so eagerly to attending the 
Convention of Rotary International in 
San Francisco (June 19-24). We'll meet 
ld friends, and we'll make a host of 
new ones. 

And the District Conferences—any 
wife who turns down an invita- 
tion to accompany her husband 
to one of these is making a sad 
mistake! Three days are spent in 
companionship with people from 


20 to 50 Clubs of the District, listening 
to and participating in splendid singing, 
and hearing discussions of methods tor 
the achievement of Rotary’s Objects. 
When I think of over 4,600 Clubs in 
more than 75 countries and geographi- 
cal regions coming together each year in 
this way, for the sake of working at civic 
betterment, social welfare, and the break- 
ing down of national social and economic 
barriers, I become 
optimistic. 

The climax in 
Rotary lite for most 
men comes, I be- 
lieve, with the op- 
portunity to attend 
an International As- 
sembly, held once 
a year for Gover- 
nors-Nominee, off- 
cers, and committee- 
men of Rotary In- 
ternational from all 
parts of the world, 
in order to acquaint 
them with their du- 
ties and to give 
them a greater 
grasp of the essence 
of Rotary. I went 
along when Jim at- 
tended as a Governor-Nominee and | 
watched with admiration as these men 
studied their jobs and the problems of 
human relations in parts of the world 
other than their own. The wives had 
plenty of time to get to know each other, 
for their husbands began conferring early 
in the morning and worked all day. 

That week of walking, talking, and 
eating with women from New Zealand, 
Borneo, Australia, China, Japan, India, 
South Africa, Europe, North and South 
America, was an enriching experience— 
it was almost as good as a trip around 






““Don't forget, you are to 
look after Mrs. So-and-So— 
she doesn’t speak English 


“... on the back seat of the car | took in 
bits of information like a vacuum cleaner.” 
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the world. To be sure, I saw my hus 
band only when we happened to be 
changing our clothes at the same time or 
when we ate a meal together. Occasion- 
ally he would come up in the hotel lobby 


to introduce me to someone or to say: 
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Cartoonsby 


Ferd Himme 


“Don't forget, you are to look after 
Mrs. So-and-So—she doesn’t speak a 
word of English.” 

Then he would go, and I would be 
left to wonder whether I should have to 
use the sign language, or could utilize 
my few words of French or German. 

The force of the Rotary current is, 
still strong for Jim—in fact, it is the 
most powerful motivating force in his 
life—and I am glad that it is so, even 
though occasionally I long to settle down 
to humble home tasks and home friends, 
and to get back to my own interests. 

However, I am content when I think 
of Jim’s growth and that of men like 
him through Rotary. There will always 
be those who scoff and sneer and mis- 
understand or misconstrue motives, but 
the men who have a vision of what a 
lever the power of friendliness may be- 
come, and who have perceived the phe 
nomenal growth of Rotary around the 
globe; and those who have scen men 
become leaders under the potency ol its 
ideals—they are the ones who are, quietly 
but effectively, putting the principle of 
good fellowship to work “to further the 
advancement of international understand- 
ing, goodwill, and peace.” 

I am proud that 
Jim is one of them 
—and I am proud to 
be a Rotary wife. 
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San Francisco Con 
vention history re 
peats itself, this re 
print from the July, 


1915, RoTarian shows 








Henry J]. Brunnier 
(inset) headed the 
Host Club Commit- 
tee then and does so 
again (see column 3) 
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Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 
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he completed a circle tour of 


Asia. . .. A few weeks ago 
Rotar 
Europe 
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which took 
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receptions and honors 


Central and Southeastern 
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Czechoslovakia, 
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Jones, it hardly need be said, is not 


names ... but the Rotary Club 
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Joneses: Charles, Percy, and Louis 


of St. Louis, Mo., claims a distinction that hinges 
Club’s membership includes “the 


1] 


Incidental 


on it. The 
JONI s boy s’-—three blood brothers. 


they're descendants of Joun PauLt Jones, Scot 


tish-American naval commander. Cnarcrs T., 


the oldest, is president of a belting and rubber 
Percy C., his brother. 1s 


bank; 


vounger brother, is assistant 


younge! 
Louis J., his. still 


] 
manager Of a Dag 


company; 


vice-president of a 


and cotton mill. 
. * ~~ 
Conference. Plans for the Fourth Regional 
Conterence tor Rotarians in North 
Africa, and Asia Minor to be held at Stockholm, 


1938, are as 


Europe : 


Sweden, September 2, 3, and 4, 


following 


The 


licers of the Conference: 


suming final form rapidly 


Rotarians will be the o 


Kurt Be_rrace, Stockholm, Chairman; C. Har- 
Kalmar, Sweden, Treasurer. Ro- 
Rotar\ 


cruise to 


ALD “T ROLLE, 
Districts in France 
Stockholm, and 
Ireland are ar- 


tarkins in the. three 
scheduled a 
Great 


have 
Rotarians of sritain and 
ranging three sailings to Stockholin. 

* * 
HamMMOND is 
New London, 
When his busi- 


town, as it often does, 


Visiting ‘Champ’? Jamis G. 
of the Rotary Club of 


Conn.—has been for 20 years. 


a nie mber 


ness takes him out of 


he pops in on meetings of other Clubs. The 
fact is, he has visited 414 other Rotary Clubs 
in those two decades. This, your Scribe sub- 
mits, is very like a record. Or 1s it? 

o * * 


Going to Great Britain? The ladies of 
the International Committee of the Inner Wheel 
(an association of the women of Rotarians’ fam- 


ilies) announce that they are at the service of 


members of his family 


Great 


any Rotarian’s wife or 


at any time they are visiting sritain. 


Advices concerning any such visits should be 


addressed to Mrs. FE. M. BitfLincHaM, Secretary, 


International Committee, 8, Cannon Road, 
Ramsgate, Kent, England. 
* * * 

Man and Mountain. Elsewhere in_ these 


pages GutTzon Borcium, the sculptor, describes 
the memorial which he is carving in the face 
of a mountain in the Black Hills of South Da- 


kota. The peak is called Mount Rushmore. 
Few know where the mountain got its name. 
For instance, Rorarian Epwin H. RustMore, 


Secretary of the Rotary Club of New York City, 
didn’t know until comparatively recently that it 
was his second cousin for whom the 6,600-foot 
peak had been named. Back in 1883, CHARLES 
FE. Rusumorr, a young lawyer from New York 
(the second cousin) and an associate in a Black 
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Hills 
RusHMore became separated from his comp. 
spent. the fello 
Wher 
he found his camp next day, his associates ga 
CuHarces FE. Rus 
MORE became a prominent corporation | 
New York City. He died a few years ago. 


* * * 


mining company, had gone exploris 


ions and night, while his 


searched for him, on the granite peak. 
the mountain his name. 


awyer 


Jingle Redone. Reform the calendar? It 


a valid question Some years back the Lea, 
of Nations recognized it in the appointment 
a committee to work on the problem.  W 
Rorarian Elenry M. Levene. Secretary of tl 
Rotary Club of Chelsea, Mass., the 


he bby VS. 


matter 1 
He's for the wor 
old “thirty da 
jingle to match the proposed change thus: 


a serious study. 


calendar and would adjust the 


Thirty days hath September, 


February, March, and November. 

Vay and June with Spring and splendor, 
Adding August and Decembe) 

A 


Vow each quarter lath ninet 


Led by months of thirty-one. 
January and April, storms are , 
Sunshine and harvest, July and October. 


Return Engagement. San Francisco, as 
haps every knows, is to be host to R 
tary’s Convention in June. It 


Rotary’s 
interest to note that tor bot 


rr ack I 
(with Oaklane 
fonvenuion, 


also. entertained sixth ( 


1915. It as of 


reunions RovraRiaAN Henry J. BRUNNIFR Ww 
chosen Chairman of the Host Club FExecuti 
Committee (cut shows the Committee of 1915 
Howarp H. Freicunxer (third trom right) w 


then Secretary of the Club, is now Rotary’s Con 
vention Manager. 


. * * 


Honors. Nicuoras Bauer, of the Rot 
Club of New Orleans, La., was recently awarde: 
the New Orleans 


outstanding 


Times-Picayune trophy for 


community — service... . J. | 
Rotary Club of Omaha, Nebr., 


has been reélected president of the Associatior 


Davipson, of the 


of Edison Illuminating Companies. . . . Pavt 
Rotary Club of Neuchat 
Switzerland, a Past District Governor, has been 


BalLLop, of the 


named officer of the French Legion of Honor 
with the utle of Foreign Affairs. EpWarp 
F. Prerersen, of McCook, Nebr., was recent! 


named winner of the local Rotary Club's first 
annual Community Service award. . WIL- 
LIAM J. Cairns, a Past Director of Rotary In- 


ternational, has been appointed assistant  vice- 
president of the Bell Telephone Company ot 
A. Sexson, of the Rotar 
Pasadena, Calif., has begun his year- 


Canada. . . . JOHN 
Club of 


long term as president of the American Asso- 


ciation of School Administrators, to which offi 
elected. . . . Upon 


he was recently Joun §S 













A Rotary 
sign of gran- 
tte which 
Ezra White, 
Vermont Ro- 
tartan, made 
and presented 
to his Club. 











VOT 
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A son-and-father pair hailing from 
the Rotary Club of Au Sable Forks, 
N. Y.: James S.and Victor K.Moore. 


Duncan, a Past Governor of District 65 and a 
rember of the Rotary Club of Sydney, Australia, 
is been conferred the honor of Commander 

Order of the British Empire... . Harry M. 

Park, of the Rotary Club of Fort Worth, Tex., 
the choice of the local Junior Chamber of 
ommerce as the city’s outstanding young busi- 

nessman for 1937. ... Huco E. Pracer, of 

the Rotary Club of Zurich, Switzerland, and a 

Past International Vice-President, has been ap- 
wointed director-general of Zurich’s “Concert 

Hall and Congress Building.” ... When the 

Rotary Club of Baltimore, Md., celebrated the 
3rd vear of the founding of Rotary, it also 
uid special tribute to GeorceE W. BAHLKE, one 

its members, in presenting to him a framed 
in citing him for distinguished service 


lor 


sO 
to the cause of Rotary. The tribute also com- 
memorated his birthday. 

a o * 
Conferences. The season for District Con- 
neces will have approached its mid-point 





n these pages are in the hands of readers. 





Plans reported for many presaged good results. 
- * * 

Extremists. “Permit our Club to claim this 
unique distinction,” asks the Secretary of the 
Rotary Club of Port Arthur, Ont., Canada, 

tf having one of our members in the hottest 
spot on earth and at 
the same time another 
member at the coldest 
spot.” The two: Count 

Orto F. STRANGE, Vice 
Consul of Denmark, 
, who not long ago 
crossed the equator on 





a world cruise, ALDER- 
MAN S. A. CHEESMAN, 
who was in Polar re- 
gions seeking four 
missing Russian fliers. 
* * a 

Happy Landing. 
It took ROTARIAN JaMeEs 
O. Craic, a Past Dis- 
trict Governor, of Chi- 





... Lhe evidence 


cago, Ill., and his friends 3 hours and 20 min- 
utes to convince this sea bass that he ought to 
eave his watery home off Fort Mevers, Fla., 
ind come ashore and be photographed. He 


pe yunds, 


. * * 


weighed 247 


Count Them. Whose genealogical tree 
bears the yvreatest number of living Rotarians? 
Not, perhaps, a question of clamoring im- 
portance . . . but the answer to it ought to 
find place in any statistical cross section the 
reader may have undertaken to make of that 
significant social movement which is Rotary. 

* *k & 

New Clubs. Hearty greetings to these new 
Clubs recently admitted to membership in Ro- 
tary International: 

Sidmouth, England; Pasoeroean, Java, Neth- 
erlands Indies; El Dorado Springs, Mo.; Niles, 





Calif.; West Union, Iowa; Ellsworth, Kans.; 
Hamilton, Mo.; Canton, Pa.; Carthage, Miss.; 
Weatherly, Pa.; Canton, N. Y.; Independence, 
Mo.; Imlay City, Mich.; Maysville, Mo.; Brazil, 
Ind.; San Pedro Sula, Honduras; Camdenton, 
Mo.; ‘Osceola, Mo.: Snow Hill, N. C.; Harno- 
sand, Sweden; Chungking, China; Dhteppe, 
France; Wapakoneta, Ohio; Huanuco, Peru; 
De Cauterets et de La Vallée Des Gaves, France; 
Maui, Hawan; Montpelier, Ohio; Decorah, 
lowa; Hempstead, N. Y.; 
Alta, Iowa; Bathurst, N. B., Canada; Biella, 
Italy; Caliente, Nev.; Solomon, Kans.; Willard, 
Ohio; Quilmes, Argentina; Buin, Chile; San 
Isidro, Argentina; Juliaca, Peru; Sicuani, Peru; 
Illapel, Chile; Pandharpur, India; Barranca, 
Peru; Barsi, India; Unadilla, N. Y.; Schenevus, 
N. Y.; Sidney, N. Y.; Stamford, N. Y.; Pine- 
ville, W. Va.; Oroya, Peru; Juaja, Peru; Free- 
burg, Ill.; Madison, Nebr.; Gunnedah, Aus- 


Pocahontas, Iowa; 


tralia; Innisfail, Australia; Murwillumbah, Aus- 
tralia; Sumner, Iowa; Bloomfield, Iowa; Paris, 
Ark.; Booneville, Ark.; Olathe, Colo.; Aix-en- 
Provence, France; Gorna-Orehovitza, Bulgaria; 
Crawtord, Nebr.; Franklin, Nebr.; Ardrossan 
and Saltcoats, Scotland; Schiedam, The Neth- 
erlands; Oxford, Mich.; Groton, N. Y.; Wake 


Forest, N. C.; Skive, Denmark; Oxford, Nebr.; 
Cumberland, Ky.; Portoviejo, Ecuador; Poer- 
wokerto, Java, Netherland Indies; The Mo- 
riches, N. Y.; Berryville, Ark.; Amherst, Ohio; 
Cassville, Mo.; Woodburn, Oreg.; Chartres, 
France; Hillerod, Denmark; Sollettea, Sweden; 
Eastman, Ga.; Santa Cruz de La Sierra, Bo- 
livia; Roscoe, Calit.; 
EI Partido de Vi- 
cente Lopez, Argen- 
tina; Erlanger, Ky.; 
Emporium, Pa.; 
Weaverville, Calif.; 
Highland, Ill. 


* 7 . 
Wheel. Who's 
missing from lunch- 
eons of the Rotary 
Ciub of Camden, Ark., can be told by glancing 
at a large Rotary wheel. On it each member 





has a cog, each cog a small electric bulb. If 
the member is present, his light is lit. If he 
nnt, i x The device is said to stimulate 
attendar perfection greatl RoraRians Cam- 
EFRON ALLEN and Ratpn CaLpwe ct planned and 
built it. 


—TnHert MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 














Boys AND GIRLS WEEK ( APRIL 
30 TO MAY 7 THIS YEAR) HAD 
ITS ORIGIN IN A BOYS WEEK 
SPONSORED BY THE ROTARY 
CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY IN 
1920 WHEN 42,000 BOYS PAR- 
ADED DOWN FIFTH AVENVE 
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An investment in knowledge always pays 


the best interest. 


Franklin 


—the 5th month, derives 
its name from Maia, Ro- 
man goddess. 





J—1937, Lester 





yy 11—1927, 
This Rotarian 

Age, “the story 
of Rotary by its hig ahs aie 
Founder,” was 
published in May, 
1935. In the three 
subsequent years, 
the book has won 
readers every- 
where and estab- 
lished itself as an 
analysis of ‘“‘what —}927. First 
has happened, ary 
what is happen- 
ing, and what is 
likely to happen.” 


500 mark. 


Ecuador's first Club 
16—1917, First International Bowling 
Tournament of Rotarians ts staged 
Club of New York. 
22—1919, The char 
Club at Fremont, Nebr., brings 
the total number of Clubs to the 


—1913, Rotary’ 
from the First National Bank 


Building to the 


. Struthers succeeds Alex. Potter as European 


l 
} 


Secretary in charge of the Continental European Office, at 
Zurich, Switzerland. 
1—1914, the British Association of Rotary Clubs, which eight 


years later became Rotary International; Association tor 
Great Britain and Ireland, is formed 
8—1926, District 59, comprising the Kingdom of The Nether- 


lands, is organized. 


is established, at Guayaquil. 


tering of a Rotar\ 


Secretariat moves 





Yar Aaa \'\\ 
Hibs 


Fort Dearborn Building, in Chicago. 


issue of Rotarianeren, publication tor Norway 
and a precursor of Rotury Norden, makes its debut. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (April 8, 1938), 4,610; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 194,500. 











Australia 
£40,000 for Crippled Aid 


SypNey—As further help for the Crippled 
Children’s Society of New South Wales, the 
Rotary Club of Sydney has voted to raise 
£, 40,000. 

India 
Sponsor Safety Movement 
AHMEDABAD—The Rotary Club of Ahmeda- 


bad has sponsored the safety movement in_ the 
community and under its auspices a branch of 


the Safety First Association is being opened. 


Federated Malay States 
4 Need? Let Us Handle It! 


Rotary Club of 
notice of 


Ipou—To the attention of the 
Ipoh the 


pe rsons’ needs. 


Controller of Labor brings 
As a result of this cooperation, 


spectacles were recently supplied a pauper. 


China 


Give $160 to Allay Discomfort 


TIENTSIN—To render comfort to destitute 
passengers faced with two weeks in quarantine 
because of a cholera outbreak aboard ship, the 


Rotary Club of Tientsin gave $160. 


Poland 


Hoover at Maurice Duperrey Feéte’ 
present at the re- 
Maurice 


Warsaw—Among those 
cent Rotary 
Duperrey, President of Rotary International, was 
Honorary Rotarian Herbert (ex-Pres 
ident of the United States), 
fine work Rotary does, not only in North Amer- 
ica, but, in his opinion, throughout the world. 


banquet in Warsaw for 
Hoover 


who told of the 


England 
Hold ‘Clinic’ for Understanding 


As a contribution to the fostering of Rotary’s 
Fourth Object, District 6 of Rotary Internation- 
al: Association for Great Britain and Ireland, 
enlisted the services of the Associates for Anglo 
American Understanding. The District was di- 
vided into groups, 25 schools were visited and 
students given an opportunity to ask questions, 


Rotary Clubs were addressed, and smaller in 





Photo: Associated Screen News Ltd. 


Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement 


terested groups of Rotarians continued the dis- 
cussions later. The purpose was to further an 


understanding of the American point of view. 


‘Sir, We Built This for You’ 
Rotary Club of Dartford 
has been presented a President’s Chair made by 


DarTFORD—To the 


two boys of the Swanscombe Central School. 
The lads Club 
luncheon. A exhibition — for 
schoolboys was sponsored by the Club in 1937. 


were guests of honor at a 


craftsmanship 


Manchuria 
1,000 Yen for Wounded 

Harpin—The sum of 1,000 yen has been 
given by the Rotary Club of Harbin for the 


comfort of wounded soldiers. 


Brazil 


Entertain Rotarian Voyagers 
Rio DE JaNEIRO—The Rotary Club of Rio de 
recently 22 Rotarians from 


Janeiro welcomed 


North America who were on a 25-day vacation 


You can have a lot of fun playing 
games, but when they let you use 
miniature automobiles, too (right), 
and be in carnivals and circuses (be- 
low )—well, what child wouldn't be 
completely happy, as are these 
youngsters of Chico, Calif., whose 
city recreation superintendent is a 
member of the Chico Rotary Club. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Among the victors in this year’s seed 
competition initiated by the Rotary 
Club of Victoria, B. C., Canada, 
were these youths, who with their 
teachers were honored guests at a 
Club luncheon. For 20 years the 
Club has sponsored the contest. 
arrival in 


cruise through the Tropics. Upon 


the city, they were greeted by a delegation of 
Rotarians headed by the Club President, taken 
to the Rotary Club luncheon where they lis- 
tened to an address of welcome and were hon- 


ored by the presentation of an American flag. 


Mexico 

‘Good Health, Gentlemen!’ 
Tuxreprc—That a Rotary Club in another 

land may enjoy good health and prosperity is 

the toast offered weekly by members of the 


Rotary Club of Tuxtepec. Next da 
goes forth to the Club so honored. 


a message 


Switzerland 

Ten Years’ News Reviewed 
MontTREUX-VEvEY—A_ decade of activity in 

Rotary was reviewed when the Rotary Club of 

Montreux-Vevey celebrated the tenth anniver- 


WW 


sary of its founding. <A dinner, a ball, a tour 


of the vineyards, were on the program. 


Belgium 
665 Francs Help Helpless 

Aid to children who have physical handicaps 
is part of the program carried on by the Rotary 
Clubs of Mons, Ghent, and Soignies. Recently 
they gave 665 francs to the Society for Crippled 


Children. 


Canada 


Find Cause—Help with Treatment 


KiTCHENER-WaTERLOO, OntT.—Annually does 
the Crippled Children’s Clinic sponsored by the 
Rotary Club of Kitchener-Waterloo determine 
desirable corrective treatment for handicapped 
shows 


youngsters of the community. A survey 


the number of crippledechildren, Rotarians call 


on the parents to explain the purpose of the 
Clinic, eminent specialists make the examina- 



























and recommend treatment. If the par 


! 


ire unable to bear the cost, the Rotar 





fers to aid. Funds for the wort 
i $3,000 goes for it annually—at 
it an annual carnival which the enti 


inity. supports wholehearted! 


Draw in Which Everyone Won 
RENEREW, Onr.—When it was all over— 
nt annual turkey draw of the Renfrew 


Club, that is—the crippled chi! 





n boosted by over $1,300, a number of 
njoved the birds they won, the met 
i lot of fun selling uckets, the community's 


d children were assured of fu 





Hold Clinic... Aid Handicapped 
Sautt St. Marre, Ont.—Crippled children 
found stanch friends in Sault St. Mari 


‘ub holds a clinic 


the Rotary (¢ 
». Those who need treatment have it 
| Last ul 17 youngsters wer exam 
In addition, Sault St. Marie Rotarians 
rt a bovs’ camp, the Y.M.C.A., the Navy 
the Children’s Aid. 


3 Years—$281,000 for Service 


Vancouver, B. C Always has C mMunit 
Servi ) high in the Vancouy Rotat 
In its 25 vears of lite, the Club ha 

1 $281,000 for such work. In the silver- 





iniversat celebration recently, ©memorial 
iques Were presented to the seven still active 


embers as a feature of the banquet 


ttended by S00 persons. 


Over the Ice to Vernon 
Kamcoops, B. C.—‘‘We'll be over to your 
ting if the weather isn’t too bad.’ Kamloops 
Rotarians might have written that when the 


Rotary Club of Vernon issued an invitation for 


joint meeting. But they didn't. And de- 
te approximately ten inches of ice and snow 
ting the roads, 14 Kamloops Rotarians 


irded a heavy bus the day of the recent meet- 
made their perilous and wintry way to 


Vernon 75 miles away, provided-the entire pro- 
n. A member of the Calgary Club accom- 


nied them. 


United States of America 
It's Down in Black and White 


Tarsoro, N. C.—So that members of the 


Club will have facts and figures concerning 


Rotary and essential information about the lo- 


At a meeting at which was pre- 
sented a gong engraved with the 
names of the 19 Past Presidents of 
the Rotary Club of Hastings, Nebr., 
were these 15 “Pasts” and District 
Governor Charles N. Cadwallade: 
(seated, second from the right). 





To the third Hobby Show sponsored recently by the Rotary Club of Wenatchee, 





Wash., came hundreds of spectators to view the handiwork of 115 hobbyist 


Receipts jrom the show will be used by the Club fo) helping needy persons. 


cal roster. and to help make the citv Rotary- 


conscious, t Club } ber has been pre- 

nted a ¢ ] 1 Rotarian The 
first ann n it carr message from 
Rotar ”) nt, Maurice Duperrev: a record 
ol a ( ) d n pp d chil 
dren: a hist the Clu data concerning 
m ) cla tion ct 


Entertcin Youngsters of Other Days 


PETERSBURG, ILI -Th iidest vwuest was Yd, 
the vounvest AU, at th part which the Rotary 
Club of Petersburg gave tor citizens of the com 
munity who had reached the fourscore mark. 
Of the 55 eligible to be so honored, 35 were 
able to be present to enjoy the food, the rem- 
iniscing of other days, the program, a feature 
of which was a piano lo by a 90-year-old 
guest 


WeEsTMINstER, S. C.—Farming in South 
Carolina is the foundation of the welfare of its 
citizens. The members of the Westminster Ro- 


tary Club agree wholeheartedly with that. So 
to a banquet annually does the Club invite 
farmers of the community, the most recent ot 
which was held in a rural school near the city. 


Honored guests were 30 five-acre cotton con- 


testants of Ocon County, as well as two tor 
mer State M1 ic! corn-contest prize winners. 
The program was nged in cooperation with 
the county agent, with whom the Club works 
closely in order to keep the businessmen of the 
community posted as to agricultural conditions 
ind improvements in the area. 


Exhibit Wares ... Discuss Affairs 


Cuicaco, Itt.—-Rotarians and the general 


public were invited recently to attend the Fifth 
Exposition of the Rotary Club 


Annual Recover 


of Chie » April 26-29, inclusi I 

of t iniatur vorld u t a 

S]} } At tl n n I tf t 
Rotary Club Chicago. and u | 

LUSPIK is t Uni itv ot Chr » “R 

Tab nd t North tern | t R 
viewin Stand popular radio 

being nted 1 rr ft thr tin 

the Universitv Broadcasting Counci he f 
meeting took the torm of a ndtab na 


Community Service topi 


Hint for Convention-Goers 

GARBERVILLE, CatirF.—Convention-going Ro 
tarians in June might put this on their list of 
unusual things to do: a nake-up” a 
smallest Rotary Club in Calitormia. Recent 
chartered, it is in the State Redwood Park 
Zone of Humboldt County in northern Calit 
mia. T ; 


ville. 


Commemorate Pair of Birthdays 
Annually do the Kilmarnock-Irvington-W}! 
Stone, Va., and the Warsaw-Tappahanno 
Va., Rotary Clubs join in celebrating two event 
; 


of national and international importance 


birthday of George Washington (Februar ) 
and the birthday of Rotar (Februar 23) 
Both are co norated at a Memonal Dinn 


held at Wakeheld, Va., the birthpla f Wa 
ington. To the most recent dinner came 125 


Rotarians and their wives. 


Youth Get Job Guidance 
HeERINGTON, Kans \ three-pl platfo 


has been adopted by the Rotary Club of Florin 


ton to aid high-school vouths in their vocationa 
questing. Weekly a Rotarian discuss vith a 
selected student group the pha ot his pro 
fession or business. Members are available for 




















conferences relative to particular fields of ac- 
tivity. Members are requested to place in the 
public library literature dealing with their 


vocauions., 


School Veterans Honored 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Fifty years had passed 


since Asheville’s public-school system was 
founded. The event called for a week of cele- 
bration. As a part of it, to the weekly lunch- 


eon of the Rotary Club were invited four of the 
early teachers and the membcrs of the present 
city school board. Many were the reminis- 
cences of the “problems” of the early days, some 
of whom are now the city’s leading citizens. 


1 


A Rotarian, one time a teacher, was the prin- 


cipal speaker. 


Rewards for Essay Winners 

Peasopy, Mass.—To each of the three win- 
ners of the essay contest sponsored recently by 
Peabody Rotarians was presented a “good, 
suitable, and well-chosen book.” Eligible to 
participate were seniors of the high school. The 
essays, judged by three prominent townsfolk, 
were read by the winners before a meeting of 
the Rotary Club. 


Congratulations! 


Enrichment of life, multiplied friendships, 
broadened horizons, increased usefulness— 
those goals has the Rotary Club of CRANForD, 
N. J., reached since its founding, said the prin 


cipal speaker at the Club's 15th anniversar 


celebration. . . . Among the 161 persons pr 

ent when the Rotary Club of Lynn, Mass., cel 
ebrated its 20th anniversary was the Governor 
of the Commonwealth When the Da.tas, 
Tex., Rotary Club celebrated its 27th anniver- 
sary, former Rotarians of the city and its en 
virons were welcome guests. . . . Twelve men 
brought Rotary to Mapisoxn, Wis. They were 
honored guests at the Club's silver-anniversar 
party recently. . . . Rotary as a necessary force 
n ti esent dav w iphasized at the 25th 


birthday celebration of the Rotary Club of Fort 
Worth, TEx. . . . Comme 
coming of Rotary to Paterson, N. J., 


morating recently the 


embers, through a full-page newspaper 


advertisement, told the community of Rotar 





nd its principles; established a $1,000 fund in 
nor of the Club's found®@, William D. Plumb, 
which would aid sons and daughters of present 
d past Rotarians to continue their education; 
ited charter members of the Club with 


Without stint had ten Rotarians 
boasted the glorie s of their res pec- 
tive areas at the annual All-States 
Visitors’ Day at the Rotary Club of 
Miami, Fla., and to the most con- 
vincing, William F. Hodges (seated, 
second from right), of Gary, Ind., 


was presented a_ silver trophy. 





Photo: Marsh 


silver badges; expressed their appreciation to 
their Treasurer, who has served since the Club 
was organized, with a generous check. ... 
The Rotary Club of Bronx, N. Y., is also on 
the list to receive birthday congratulations: it 
reached its 20th anniversary recently. 


Wire Binds 700 Rotarians 


‘A new miracle of communication art,” it 
was called when seven Rotary Clubs in Oregon 
—Astoria, Corvallis, Pendleton, Eugene, Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls, and Portland—gathered in 
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their customary meeting places recently and 
simultaneously heard and participated in the 
same program. More than 700 were present 
at the “‘meeting,”’ made possible by linking the 
Clubs on a telephone conference call (see ac- 
companying sketch). Loudspeakers enabled all 
to listen. The idea originated with a member 
of the Rotary Club of Portland, the telephone 
company’s Portland district’ manager. 


‘Unusual’ Is the Word for It 

SoLomon, Kans.—Unusual were the circum- 
stances accompanying the charter-presentation 
program of the Rotary Club of Solomon. The 
charter was presented to the President by a 
member of his own Club—Leon F. Montague, 


Governor of District 122 and a member of the 
\biline Rotary Club until the founding of the 


THE ROTARIAN 


To an interested, listening commu- 
nity was carried recently by radio the 
entire charter-presentation program 
of the Solomon, Kans., Rotary Club. 


Club at Solomon, where Governor Montagu 
resides. . . . The meeting was held in th 
District Governor's own place of business—the 
high-school gymnasium. . . . The program 
was broadcast over Station KSAL (see picture 
left). 


Ten Fly at 5 Below 

GLENs Fatis, N. Y.—Distance melted, even at 
a temperature of 5° below zero, when ten Ro- 
tarians of Glens Falls made a 210-mile interna- 
tional goodwill flight to Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Guests of American Airlines, they boarded a 
giant plane and arrived at Montreal in time for 
the Rotary Club luncheon, where they were met 
with an ovation from the members, many of 
whom were completely surprised by those who 
had “dropped” in. The goodwill emissaries re 
turned home by plane following the meeting, 
and, later, in a program before their own Club, 
described their adventure. 


Make Records for Airing 

SHENANDOAH, IJowa—Ever hear yourself talk? 
Well, Rotarians of Shenandoah had that inter- 
esting and unusual experience not long ago. 
Into a Club meeting came a radio announcer to 
make an electrical transcription of the program, 
at which he interviewed various members con- 
cerning the Club and Rotary International. Next 
evening, Rotarians in their homes tuned their 
radios to hear the transcription broadcast from a 
local radio station. Rotarians and friends in 
near-by areas likewise listened. 


Push Together toward Peace 

Wayne, Micu.—It was 17 years ago that the 
Wayne Rotary Club was organized. Only once 
in the ensuing period has a woman addressed 
the membership—that is, except until recently 
when the Club was host to the Wayne Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. On that occa- 
sion the Rotarians were addressed by Miss Ellen 
McMurtry, president of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and a sister of W. Tracy McMurtry, Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Wayne. She 
stressed the necessity of international organiza- 
tions working toward the goal of universal good- 
will and understanding. 


Hammers Parked at Door 

Pine Burr, Ark.—‘“‘A prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country’’—Rotarians 
of Pine Bluff broke that rule recently when to a 





































































conferences relative to particular fields of ac- 
tivity. Members are requested to place in the 
public library literature dealing with their 


vocations, 


School Veterans Honored 

Asnevitte, N. C.—Fifty years had passed 
since Asheville’s public-school system was 
founded. The event called for a week of cele- 
bration. As a part of it, to the weekly lunch- 
eon of the Rotary Club were invited four of the 
early teachers and the members of the present 
city school board. Many were the reminis- 
cences of the “problems” of the early days, some 
of whom are now the city’s leading citizens. 
A Rotarian, one time a teacher, was the prin- 


cipal speaker. 


Rewards for Essay Winners 

Peasopy, Mass.—To each of the three win- 
ners of the essay contest sponsored recently by 
Peabody Rotarians was presented a “good, 
suitable, and well-chosen book.” Eligible to 
participate were seniors of the high school. The 
essays, judged by three prominent townsfolk, 
were read by the winners before a meeting of 


the Rotary Club, 


Congratulations! 


Enrichment of life, muluplied friendships, 
broadened horizons, increased usefulness— 
those goals has the Rotary Club of Cranrorp, 
N. J., reached since its founding, said the prin 
cipal speaker at the Club's 15th anniversary 
celebration Among the 161 persons pres 
ent when the Rotary Club of Lynn, Mass., cel 
brated its 20th anniversary was the Governor 
of the Commonwealth. . . . When the Da.tas, 
lex., Rotary Club celebrated its 27th anniver- 
ary, former Rotarians of the city and its en 
virons were welcome guests. Twelve men 
brought Rotary to Mapison, Wis. They were 
honored guests at the Club's silver-anniversary 
party recently, Rotary as a necessary force 
n the present day was emphasized at the 25th 
birthday celebration of the Rotary Club of Fort 
Wortn, Tex. . . . Commemorating recently the 
coming of Rotary to Parerson, N. J., 25 years 
zo, members, through a full-page newspaper 
advertisement, told the community of Rotary 
ind its principles; established a $1,000 fund in 
honor of the Club's founder, William D. Plumb, 
which would aid sons and daughters of present 
ind past Rotarians to continue their education; 


members of the Club with 
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silver badges; expressed their appreciation to 
their Treasurer, who has served since the Club 
was organized, with a generous check... . 
The Rotary Club of Bronx, N. Y., is also on 
the list to receive birthday congratulations: it 
reached its 20th anniversary recently. 


Wire Binds 700 Rotarians 

“A new miracle of communication art,” it 
was called when seven Rotary Clubs in Oregon 
—dAstoria, Corvallis, Pendleton, Eugene, Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls, and Portland—gathered in 
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their customary meeting places recently and 
simultaneously heard and participated in the 
same program. More than 700 were present 
at the “meeting,” made possible by linking the 
Clubs on a telephone conference call (see ac- 
companying sketch). Loudspeakers enabled all 
to listen. The idea originated with a member 
of the Rotary Club of Portland, the telephone 
company's Portland district manager. 


‘Unusual’ 1s the Word for It 

SoLomon, Kans.—Unusual were the circum- 
stances accompanying the charter-presentation 
program of the Rotary Club of Solomon. The 
charter was presented to the President by a 
member of his own Club—Leon F. Montague, 
Governor oi District 122 and a member of the 
\biline Rotary Club until the founding of the 
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To an interested, listening commu- 
nity was carried recently by radio the 
entire charter-presentation program 
of the Solomon, Kans., Rotary Club. 


Club at Solomon, where Governor Montaguc 
resides. . . The meeting was held in the 
District Governor’s own place of business—th« 
high-school gymnasium. . . . The program 
was broadcast over Station KSAL (see pictur: 


left). 


Ten Fly at 5 Below 


Gens Fats, N. Y.—Distance melted, even at 
a temperature of 5° below zero, when ten Ro 
tarians of Glens Falls made a 210-mile interna 
tional goodwill flight to Montreal, Que., Canada. 
Guests of American Airlines, they boarded a 
giant plane and arrived at Montreal in time for 
the Rotary Club luncheon, where they were met 
with an ovation from the members, many of 
whom were completely surprised by those who 
had “dropped” in. The goodwill emissaries r 
turned home by plane following the meeting, 
and, later, in a program before their own Club, 
described their adventure. 


Make Records for Airing 

SHENANDOAH, Iowa—Ever hear yourself talk? 
Well, Rotarians of Shenandoah had that inter 
esting and unusual experience not long ago 
Into a Club meeting came a radio announcer to 
make an electrical transcription of the program, 
at which He interviewed various members con 
cerning the Club and Rotary International. Next 
evening, Rotarians in their homes tuned their 
radios to hear the transcription broadcast from a 
local radio station. Rotarians and friends in 
near-by areas likewise listened. 


Push Together toward Peace 

Wayne, Micn.—It was 17 years ago that the 
Wayne Rotary Club was organized. Only onc 
in the ensuing period has a woman addressed 
the membership—that is, except until recent 
when the Club was host to the Wayne Business 
and Professional Women's Club. On that occa 
sion the Rotarians were addressed by Miss Ellen 
McMurtry, president of the Michigan State Fed 
eration of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, and a sister of W. Tracy McMurtry, Past 
President of the Rotary Club of Wayne. Sh 
stressed the necessity of international organiza 
tions working goward the goal of universal good- 
will and understanding. 


Hammers Parked at Door 

Pine Burr, Ark.—‘‘A prophet is not with 
out honor save in his own country”—Rotarians 
of Pine Bluff broke that rule recently when to a 
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Without stint had ten Rotarians 
boasted the glories of their respec- 
tive areas at the annual Aill-States 
Visitors’ Day at the Rotary Club of 
Miami, Fla., and to the most con- 
vincing, William F. Hodges (seated, 
second from right), of Gary, Ind., 
was presented a _ silver trophy. 
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Club meeting they invited public officials of the 
city and of the county of Jefferson. Ample was 
the praise given by Rotary spokesmen for work 
well done. All officials present were introduced; 
2 number told of the functions of their partic- 
ular offices. The program was arranged by the 
Club's Community Service Committee. 


Come and Bring the Youngsters! 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Proud fathers beamed, chil- 
dren of varied ages enlivened the scene at the 
recent father and children’s day mecting of the 
Syracuse Rotary Club. If the brightness of the 
beaming depended on the number of youngsters, 
honors went to Rotarian P. Augustus Hopkins, 
for with him were his ten children. 


A Meeting at the Rancho 


Downey, Catir.—When the Rotary Club of 
Downey played host to 11 other Clubs in an 
intercity meeting recently, they held it at Rancho 
Los Amigos, sometimes known as the Los An- 
geles County Farm. The 349 Rotarians were 
served luncheon by residents of the Rancho, 
“Home of Friends.” The guests were made 
welcome by the institution’s superintendent, a 
Rotarian, who told of the growth and scope of 
the Rancho. Herbert K. Walton, Director of 
Rotary International, made the principal address 


Boys Sit at Bible’s Feet 


Larepo, Tex.—A famous football coach— 
Dana X. Bible, of the University of Texas—was 
to be the main speaker at the Laredo Rotary 
Club banquet. Wanting to share the pleasure, 
Club members invited 100 schoolboys, than 
whom, probably, there could be no more inter- 
ested audience. To show their appreciation, the 
lads presented a bouquet to the Club President's 
lady. To the speaker they gave their undivided 
attention. 


Rotary Lines on Airlanes 


CoLorapo SprINcs, CoL_o.—So that the com- 
munity may know and better understand the 
work of Rotary, members of the Rotary Club 
f Colorado Springs broadcast a 15-minute pro- 
gram every Tuesday over Station KVOR at 
7:30 P.M. Music, vocational talks, discussions 


of Rotary principles, compose the progrant, A 
professional announcer, a member of the Club, 


directs the program. 


They Ate and Looked Well 


Maur, Hawau—aAll Rotary Clubs in Hawaii 
were represented at the charter-presentation cer- 
emonies of the Rotary Club of Maui. Literally 
the highest point in the week-end of celebra 
tion was the breakfast atop Haleakala (House 
of the Sun, 10,032 feet), from whicii mountain 
peak, it is said, can be obtained the grandest 
view in the Territory. 


Camera-ing around the Rotary circle 
(from top down): The Peru, Ill., 
Rotary Minstrels entertained Peru 
and Spring Valley Rotarians and their 
wives at a recent ladies’ night party. 
. . In bib and tucker were these 
members inducted into the Rotary 
Club of Los Angeles, Calif. . . 
Annually do wives of members of 
the Rotary Club of Findlay, Ohio, 
entertain their husbands with a pro- 
gram. ...1n a subterranean pas- 
Sage was presented the charter of 


the Mt. Jackson, Va., Rotary Club. 
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3 Great Days 


in the life of a Rotarian 

















He reads the startling news! He sees that the 
Packard Six price is down $100—down nearly 
to that of several smaller cars. Yet nothing on this 
beautiful car has been changed or cheapened in 
any way. Man, oh man! he thinks, with Packard’s 
price now closer to lesser cars than ever before, 
who wouldn't have a try for one. 





3 He gets his new Packard! And what a kick there is 
~“ to getting your first Packard, the car you’ ve always 
wanted... what a delightful, totally new experience it 
is to be driving this big, luxurious, 122-inch wheelbase 
Packard Six! Furthermore, he soon checks the truth 
of Packard's promise that this is an extraordinarily 
economical car to keep up.* He's 100% sold that on 
every count, the Packard Six is now the ‘‘Bargain 
Buy’’ of the year! 
*Your nearest Packard dealer will gladly show you the 


cold figures which prove Packard Six operating and servic- 
ing economy challenges that of any car you cure to name. 












2 He learns what that $100 reduction means to him! He 

discovers that the Packard Six new down payment 
is decidedly lower—so low, in fact, that now his old car, 
if of average value, will probably cover it completely! 
And he learns with delight that for payments* that 
usually do not run over $2 to $6 a month more than 
those on several smaller, less distinguished cars, he can 
own a Packard. 


*And this is figuring on the popular 18-month basis, 
after minimum required down payment has been made! 
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LEARN HOW EASILY THAT 


GREAT DAY CAN NOW BE YOURS! 








The 1938 Packard Six Four-Door Touring Sedan, as shown, is now only $1070—delivered at the factory in Detroit 
with standard equipment; State taxes extra. The minimum down payment on the above delivered price would be $357. 
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The blank below can tell you—in the simplest, least troublesome way imaginable 
—all the basic facts you need to start enjoying ownership of a Packard. 
Fill out your blanks—mail this questionnaire to us—and get ready to have 
all your previous notions upset. You'll find that now you probably can 
afford a Packard—if you can afford any new car! 


FILL OUT AND MAIL NOW 


Packard Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Please tell me the new lower price of a new Packard Six delivered in my city $__- 
What is the new low down payment? $s 
How much are the monthly payments? $_ 


—which is a 





What is the approximate trade-in value of my present car $__ 


(Make) ~~(Model) (Year) 





My name is ; = - 


I live at__ —_—e Bi ccm a 
(Number and Street) (City and State) 


sie leipleilimncepinaen at icine ean ti demain ata 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE * 
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New 
LONG-DISTANCE 
NO-SLICE 


Driver 


won’ 
2 





You 


your eyes when you 
first drive with “Stream 
liner” the modern 
speed-increasing aerodynam 
ic design adapted to golf. This 
marvelous new-style club adds 15 
to 20 yards to your drive and 
makes slicing almost impossible! Sur 
prise your friends and yourself ask your 
‘pro about ‘“‘Streamliner'’—available in 
Driver, Brassie and Spoon models or matched 
eet of three. Price. $10.00 each 


AA BADE 





CROOKER PATENT 


GOLF CLUBS 


PURCELLVILLE VIRGINIA 


HOTEL 
ST.FRANCIS 


Celebrities o: the world 
recognize the St. Francis as 
the symbol of hospitality 
at its Keight ... They pre- 
ler its splendid service, gay 
sophistication and superb 


cuisine. All rooms with 
bath, from $4 single; $6 
double. 

Management 


DAN E. LONDON 
Overlooking Union Square 
LARGEST IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 


"SPEECHES — PROGRAMS —JOKES | 


Have fun at your home, club or lodge entertain- 
Ue ‘ts with Question Bee. Instructions, Question Se- 
lector and 1,000 questions; complete $1.00 poeee id. 
JOKES. ‘New Jokes and Timely Facts'’ for speakers, 
mailed monthly, $5.00 « year; 1.00 for two months. 
PROGRAMS. Yeppy programs for Rotary meetings 
Write for free information N pe py Ladies’ — 
wogram, $5.00 **100 Stunts and Skit * S14 
PEECHES. We write speeches and have a if. 2 ot 
prepared serious, inspirational and humorous talks 


National Reference Library 303 Schofield Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 




























To complete your Rotary library add 
Round Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN, Prices sent on request. 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 











Hobbyhorse 
Hitching Post 


E-unor OGY—which, you may remember, 
ts the study of races and peoples and their ways 

is a science, but many make a hobby of it. 
In the Amertcas, the study of the aboriginal 
Indians ts as colorful as the artifacts they left 
behind. Here two Rotarians of the United 
States describe the pleasures of collecting Indian 
relics and practicing old Indtan arts. 


A.ten L. Moore, Fairmont, Minn.: 

Collecting Indian stone- and _ pottery-relics. 
specimens of which still can be found in con- 
siderable numbers, is one of the most inter- 
esting hobbies in the world. I have been able 
to find more than 1,400 chipped-stone arrow- 
heads, spears, knives, and scrapers—all imple- 
ments of war, the chase, and domestic economy. 
Lake-shore gravel and plowed fields in my 
neighborhood have yielded all of them. 

My biggest thrill came in the Fall of 1931, 
when | discovered a sandbar in the center of a 
lake that had gone dry for the first time in 
40 years. The bar evidently had been the 
favorite place for the 
Indians to spear fish or 
to shoot wild fowl 
from their canoes 
From it alone I took 
Many 
of them were sifted out 
of the sand with back- 
breaking labor, but 
was worth it. 

Most of my relics are 
Sioux, as several tribes 
of the great Siouan 
family at various times occupied the Martin 
County area in which I live. My collection in- 
cludes several old catlinite pipes, a cabinet full 
of stone mauls, hatchets, bowls, mullers, and 
and a few relics manufac- 





115 arrowheads. 


and purse. 


“skinners,” 
tured of bone. 
Collecting Indian relics stimulates an interest 
anthropology, 
American history, geology, and local geography. 
It can be followed with little expense because 
the relics are there to be picked up. It de- 
mands only a thorough acquaintance with your 
locality and the likely spots where the Indians 
once had their camps and villages. It keeps 
one outdoors in all but the worst weather, and 
it is an appealing pastime for your own or 


celts or 


in ethnology, sociology, early 
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An Indian taught Rotarian Bergstrom 
how to make these beaded moccasins— 


your neighbors’ boys, who invariably like to 


go along when you go relic hunting 


Hossyist Moore is the author of Martin 
County before 1850, essentially a brief Indian 
history of southern Minnesota. His collection 
is of great interest to historians in his section. 

* * . 
Grorce Bercstrom, Van Nuys, Calif.: 
When I was a lad, I lived near the Washakie 


(Utah) Indian Reservation and made regular 
trips to the various tribes. Their glittering 
beadwork, colorful costumes; and ceremonial 


dances impressed me. I decided that someti 
1 would like to try making articles out of bead 
quills, horsehair, and obsidian the way the In- 
dians did 

Many years later, 
in the tribe took a liking to me. He gave me 
the name of Chief Yellow Nose, by which | 
am still known in some places. He took it upon 
himself to teach me the Indian way of maki 
Indian costumes and ceremonials, and to t 
me the Indian dances. But it was the bea 
It soon became 


one of the younger chic 


work that interested me. 
hobby. 

To the American Indian must be given ful 
credit for the development of this fascinating 
art. It was an outgrowth of the prehistoric q 
work and was never fully developed until trad- 
ers from other countries brought the colorft 
glass beads to the plains Indians. Beadwork was 
really a substitution for the exquisite art of 
embroidery which the Indians originally n 
on tanned buckskin hides. Sinew was used for 
thread. The beads were threaded directly on 


Arrowheads, spears, mauls—part of Rotarian Moore’s Indian-relic collection. 
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the sinew and holes were punched into the 
buckskin with a bone awl. Modern methods, 
of course, use a loom. 

Floral designs or sacred signs and emblems 
tell the life history of the maker in the finished 
pieces. The ceremonials and costumes are beau- 
tiful in design and workmanship, and every 
niece from the headdress to the moccasin bears 
the pattern of the owner. In neck pieces, head 


ul 


bands, vests and jackets, wampum belts, knite 
sheaths, rabbit's foot tom-tom beaters, arm 
bands, moccasins, trousers, aprons, each bead 
tells a story, each design a narrative. 

Though many years have passed and I am far 
from my Indian friends, my beadwork continues 


to be as great a satisfaction as ever. 


What's Your Hobby? 


No, THe Groom isn’t prying! He merely 
asks so that, if it please you, he may list you 
here... which cught to bring you a letter or 
two from almost anywhere in re: your hobby. 
Only requisite: you must be a Rotarian or a 
member of a Rotarian’s family, 


Stamps: Herbert E. Carrier (wishes to exchange 
Canadian stamps for U.S.A. and ‘“‘foreign’’ stamps), 
619 Fifth Ave., North, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 

Stamps: A. M. Crowder (would like to exchange 
pre cancelled stamps either locals or bureaus), Box 523, 
Perry, Okla., U.S.A. 

Stamps: F. E. McDermott (would like to exchange 
with collectors in other countries), Juneau, Alaska. 

Stamps: Allen Holcombe (wishes to add to collec- 
tion through exchange with Rotarians anywhere), Grand 
Junction, Colo., U.S.A 
: THe HossyrHorse Groom 


Open Forum 


[Continued from page 4| 


Miller], I gather Mary not only enjoys singing, 
but also has a “voice.”” Mr. Maxwell doesn’t ob- 
ject to Mary singing, but he wants her to be 
content with just singing at home, at small 
gatherings, and such. His question “Wouldn't 
you think that just to be able to sing well or 
declaim a piece or sketch a landscape would in 
itself be recompense enough?” states his feelings, 
I believe. 

Well, Mr. Maxwell, maybe “Yes” and maybe 
“No.” Stronger on the “No” for the reason 
that Mary is a mother. Mothers just naturally 
love to give of themselves and their talents to 
those they love. They like to feel that they are 
accomplishing something. 

If Mary is level headed (and I feel sure she 
is), she will not neglect her home and family 
in favor of her music. Rather, she will make 
it a part of her home life—enjoyed by the rest 
of the family as well as by herself. 

We need more singing today. I don’t mean 
more “swing,” “jazz,” or “hotcha,’’ but good, 
wholesome, happy singing. No woman, or man 
either, can wear a frown, growl or grumble, or 
be a pessimist if her (or his) soul is full of song, 
so full that it just comes out freely and infec- 
tiously, 

For those of us who have no “voice,” but 
who enjoy singing and music, group singing— 
in clubs or organizations—is a great pleasure 
and most beneficial. 

Please, Mr. Husband who has a talented wife 
(mind you, a level-headed one), let her sing for 
us who can only carry a tune, a happy hour 
now and then. The rest of us will join our 
small groups and together work out something 
that will be a thing of beauty when let free, 
and be eternally grateful that we can sing. 

Mrs. Lee R. CANTWELL 
Wife of a Rotarian 
Mattoon, Illinois 
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| Home of 
| CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians trom many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. A real Rotary welcom: 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 
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“Rest your dogs ond sove your tox, 
There's no need for walking blocks, 
Spending money, time and pep — 


Here's Downtown of your doorstep.” 
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[Continued from page 35| 


worse than hundreds of others, but no 
better despite the fact that the town never 
had stinted funds. 

There were 65 men, with an amiable 
chief near retirement age. There was 
general inefficiency. There were 25 “cops” 
pounding beats on foot, which spread 
them pretty thin over 54 square miles. 
At night three patrol cars with two men 
each were on the job. Men on patrol 
could be reached only when they phoned 
in, or when flashing red lights called 
them. Six motorcycle “cops” worked on 











Nice last June. 


Nice versus 
San Francisco 


MONG the thousands who are 
contemplating attendance at the 
coming Rotary convention at San 
Francisco are some who were not at 
It would undoubtedly 
add to the benefit which they will get 
out of this year’s convention, if they 
would secure a copy of the 500-page pro- 
ceedings book of last year’s convention, 
read some of the addresses that were 
delivered there, the reporter's record of 
each day's proceedings, the discussions 
in the council on legislation and in the 
various discussion assemblies. 


1937 Convention 
Proceedings 


Bound in biue cloth, illustrated— 
over 500 pages of valuable Rotary 
information—for $2.00 postpaid. 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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'A Clinic for Governments 


day shift, three at night, though most ac- 
cidents occur between 3 and 11 P. M. 
Far too many policemen were busy shep- 


herding children across streets, accom- 


panying bank messengers, and acting as 
guard of honor at funerals. Of 65 re- 
volvers, 65 were obsolete and 60 actually 
unserviceable. Reports on crimes were 
inadequate. Traffic accidents were cur- 
sorily investigated. 

As a result of the PAS recommenda- 
tions, foot patrol is being abolished. Ten 
cars are to patrol Greenwich, one man 
in each. Two-way radio communica- 
tion keeps them in constant touch with 
headquarters. Traffic lights have abol- 
ished many fixed posts. Special service, 
as escorting messengers, is being abol- 
ished or put on a fee basis. A new bu- 
reau (established by the Traffic Safety 
Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police as a part of the reor- 
ganization program) makes elaborate in- 
vestigations of all traffic accidents and 
has a high record for convicting drivers 
at fault. 

Wealth of Greenwich citizens and 
their habit of scooting off to Europe or 
Florida have always made the town pop- 
ular with burglars. A new system 
teaches residents to notify the police 
when they go away, and to leave a key. 
They are taught, also, to have someone 
remove mail, circulars, newspapers, and 
other telltales from the doorstep every 
morning. When they return, they are 
supposed to check in, and two or three 
residents forgetting to do so have been 
startled when patrol cars whirled down 
upon them. 


i: IS hard to measure the value of all 
this, but there is one significant index. 
Automobile fatalities in Greenwich had 
long averaged 14 annually; last year 
there were five. 

Up to date, 227 cities have purchased 
copies of the Greenwich report, just as 
150 cities have asked for the PAS out- 
line of a police recruiting system and 100 
have adopted its public works account- 
ing system. Every job PAS does is in- 
tended to serve as a demonstration, for 
the benefit of all who care to profit. 
PAS has its own publishing service 
which issues these “clinical reports” and 
other governmental case histories to pub 
lic officials in every corner of the United 
States. 

An embezzlement scandal involving 
an employee of the municipal water and 
power department of Springfield, IIli- 
nois, revealed loose accounting methods. 
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Officials decided to call in PAS. As a 
result, an entire new accounting system 
has been installed and the operation of 
the department has been modernized 
throughout. In this case, as in many 
thers, PAS men are staying on the job 

train the permanent employees for 
six months or so in the application of 
the new methods. 

Just now PAS men are training a new 
civil-service staff in Arkansas. The wave 
of adoptions of civil service has made 
much work for the organization. Eleven 
States had civil service in 1935. In 1937, 
besides Arkansas, four more _ States 
(Maine, Connecticut, Michigan, and Ten- 
nessee) put their employees under civil 
as have also three counties and 





service 
28 cities. Other States put the merit sys- 
tem into important departments, while 
not adopting it wholesale. More units 
are rechecking long-established systems. 
PAS is reclassifying city jobs in Minne- 
apolis, is helping to bring Seattle’s sys- 
tem up-to-date (it had not been over- 
hauled since 1916), and is setting up civil 
service in Fort Worth, Texas. It drafted 
the Michigan civil-service statute, which 
was promptly copied by several other 
States—a little bit to the consternation 
of PAS, for some of the provisions 
adopted were designed for conditions 
peculiar to Michigan. 

One of the most comprehensive jobs 
PAS ever has been called upon to do 
was to plan the reorganization of the 
whole State of Kentucky, and then in- 
stall the new system. Kentucky had an 
that by a 
process of accretion had acquired no less 


old-fashioned government 
than 83 separate agencies and commis- 
sions and boards, overlapping and unco- 
érdinated. There was no system of ac- 
counting worthy of the name. There 
was no civil service. 

Economies of the new setup already 
are apparent. In the 1936-37 fiscal year, 
Kentucky underspent its legislative ap- 
propriation by $1,750,000, while its bor- 
rowings from the banks, which stood at 
19 million dollars, have been reduced to 
ll million dollars. 

For the Civil Works Administration, 
the Public Works Administration, and 
the Works 


men from PAS drew up the rules for 


Progress Administration, 


accounting, timekeeping, purchasing, 
and personnel administration. This job, 
in the judgment of Donald C. Stone, 
executive director, has had wider influ- 
ence than anything else the Service ever 
has done. For hundreds of municipali- 
ties it was a first introduction to orderly 
procedures of purchasing and account- 


ing for disbursements. From evidence 


already at hand, Mr. Stone thinks a 


great many of them are improving their 
local affairs by adaptation of the Federal 
methods. 


Next to the Federal Government, the 


biggest client of PAS has been the State 
of New York, for which PAS welded the 
temporary relief organization and the 


permanent department of public welfare. | 


Many other States followed New York’s 
example in turning relief over to tempo- 
rary organizations; most of them will 
follow New York again in consolidating 
the work in a permanent department, 
for it is apparent now that relief is a 
permanent job. 

And probably the smallest client has 
East New 


been Nassau, 


PAS has set up a model system of book- 


keeping for a rural school district. 


| agencies whose directors manage 


Public Administration Service codperate 


through conferences and exchange of in- | 
formation with international organiza- | 
tions interested in developing good gov- | 


ernment through improving administra- 
tive techniques. Among these are the 


International Union of Local Authori- 


ties and the International Institute of 


Administrative Sciences. In fact, many 
of the agencies with which Public Ad- 
ministration Service is affiliated are them- 
selves international in scope. All of them 
have large membership from other coun- 
tries. 

Out of its long experience with scores 
of governmental units and thousands of 
public employees, PAS derives some 


general observations. The first is that de- 


spite the popular impression to the con- | 
trary, it is as easy to get improved meth- | 
ods adopted in a public office as it is in | j 
private business. The second is that most | 


public officials are interested in trying to 
do their jobs well. Even political ap- 
pointees get fascinated with problems of 
There’s a kick in run- 


ning a department, comparable to the 


administration. 


satisfaction the average American busi- | 


nessman gets out of his work. 

PAS believes its work is fundamental. 
It is true that we might have efficient 
administration of public affairs under 
any form of government. But it is like- 
wise true that if democracy is to be pre- 
served, it must demonstrate that it can 
function efficiently. 

If a State or a county or a city is badly 
run, its officials cannot offer the excuse 
that no one knows better 


any way. 


Tested standards and techniques of ad- 


ministration have been developed. The 
best practice still is exceptional and it is 
immeasurably above the average. Yet 


the knowledge of good methods exists, 
and it is readily available. 
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May I Suggest — 


| ALLEN, poet, biogra- 


pher, and novelist, who scored such a re- 
sounding hit with Anthony Adverse, 
gives us a new story, also with the ttle 
containing the double A—Action at 
Aquila, (1 understand the name is pro- 
nounced Agq-wy-la, with the accent on 
the second syllable.) 

This book is normal in size, neither 
long nor short; the time and the place 
and the loved one all together are in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia during the 
American Civil War; and the opposing 
sides are united at the last not only by 
_conquest and surrender, but also by a 

Romeo-Juliet happy ending, as indeed 
| would have been the case in Shakespeare 

if the lovers had had any luck at all. 

I like this novel. I like it immensely. 
It is a sincere romance, with battle and 
with love. The hero, like Douglas, is 
tender and true. The author is primarily 
a poet, even when he is writing prose. 
The descriptions of natural scenery, the 
changes of the seasons, are beautifully 
| written and are not overwritten. Mr. 
| Allen commands a literary style that adds 
greatly to the value of the work and to 
the pleasure of the most discriminating 
reader. 

The World War came to a perhaps 
temporary close in 1918. Since that time 
the majority of works of fiction in prose 
and verse dealing with war have chosen 
as their theme the Trojan War, fought 
about 1,200 years before Christ; and next 
to that subject, American writers prefer 
the Civil War. During the last six or 
seven years there has been a remarkable 
| acceleration of interest in the American 
war of 1861-65 as material for novelists. 
It seems a subject made to their hand. 

I wish I knew the exact date when Mr. 
Allen began to write Action at Aquila, 
for then I should know whether or not 
he had in mind the viewpoint of Gone 
with the Wind. Here at all events the 
hero (using the word both as protagonist 
| anc as a supreme compliment) is a Union 
oficer who, although he orders the burn- 
| ing of a beautiful old Southern home and 

sees it done, receives the affection and 
| respect of the reader, and eventually the 
same from the owner. The villain is not 
the Man in Blue, but War. In the back- 
ground is Sheridan instead of Sherman, 
but the same methods are used and for 


the same reasons. 
Although the Civil War ended over 70 
years ago, two things made it seem re- 


By William Lyon Phelps 


cently very close to me. Only a fey 
years ago I was in Charlotte, North Caro 
lina, and a Southern friend asked me i! 
I cared to see the house where Stonewal! 
Jackson’s wife was living. Living? |: 
seemed incredible. She was not well 
enough to receive visitors, but we stood 
in front of the house in the evening and 
gazed reverently at a lighted window in 
the second story. I took off my hat. 
Well, only a few months ago, the wifi 
of General Sheridan died. And in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York 
this season, I found I was sitting next 
tc the wife of Benjamin Harrison, about 
50 years ago President of the United 
States, and a general in the Civil War. 

Hervey Allen is above the battle. H: 
treats Federals and Confederates with 
equal respect; and although he hates war, 
there are no philippics against it. It is 
sufficient, I think, to describe it. And 
the first word in the title, Action, is well 
chosen; for when the cavalry action at 
Aquila is finally described toward the 
close of the book, the writing is magnifi 
cent. 

Mary Ellen Chase, professor of English 
literature at Smith College, has defeated 
her most dangerous rival, her own past. 
She got leave of absence in 1934, and 
lived for two years in a house of her own 
at Grantchester, close to Cambridge in 
England; I had the pleasure of calling on 
her there in 1935. To all persons who 
wish to write good books in the English 
language, I recommend her procedure 
Go and live in England two years; the 
environment is extremely favorable for 


creative literary work. 
7 


; Mou. she wrote several good novels 


about the men from Maine who went 
down to the sea in ships. These books 
were creditable, but I think not more 
than that. But now she produces a mas- 
terpiece, little only in size. A short novel 
that I read through from beginning to 
end, not only without leaving my chair. 
but without wiggling therein. It is called 
Dawn in Lyonesse, and while it wil! b« 
of particular interest to Americans who 
have been in southwestern England along 
the coast of Devon and Cornwall, it. is s° 
beautiful a love story and so supreme!) 
well written that all readers. will enjo) 
it. Seldom have I seen anywhere since 
Thomas Hardy such an exquisite min 
gling of nature and human nature. The 
scenery is. more than a_ background; 
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t is one of the leading characters. And 
what an affecting presentation of a faith- 

heart—illustrating Henry Vaughan’s 
perfect phrase Aigh humility. 

R.F.D., by Charles Allen Smart (Har- 
ard, 1926), 
ing account of a highly educated literary 
man turned farmer in Ohio. When I 
was an undergraduate, Charles W. Pier- 
son, valedictorian of the senior class, 
wrote an article in the Yale Literary 
Magazine, A Neglected Profes- 
sion, in which he urged educated men 
Since the crash 


is a continuously interest- 


{ 


called 


to become farmers. 
1929, a considerable number have done 
so. This is an extremely well-written 
candid, of Mr. 


It has been a des- 


account, honest and 
Smart’s experiment. 

perate struggle, in which he would prob- 
ably have been defeated if he had not 
had youth and health and courage, and, 
what is equally important, the perfect 
wife. They have been happy; and yet I 
doubt if many readers will be tempted 
to follow their example. A farmer has 
to know his-job as fully and as accu- 
rately as an engineer or a concert pianist. 
I do not believe most college graduates 
A few years 
in which a 


could possibly succeed at it. 

ago I read an English novel, 
young university graduate who had spent 
a year in London with a group of utterly 
futile “arty” decided to 
take to the f 
the business under the tutelage of an ex- 


His respect for 


contemporaries, 
farm, and for a year learned 


ceedingly able farmer. 
the immense and detailed knowledge of 
At about the 
same time Harold Webber Freeman, an- 


farmers rose enormously. 


other young Englishman, produced two 
novels dealing exclusively with the de- 
tails of farm life, Joseph and His Breth- 
ren and Down in the Valley. 1 recom- 
mend both. 

Hell on Ice (remember, Dante’s low- 
est and most horrible circle in hell was 
not flame, but eternal ice) is the well- 
chosen title of an authentic history cast 
The author is 





naval 


United 


engineer Commander Edward Ellsberg, 


the distinguished States 
whose admirable book On the Bottom, 
a tragedy of the submarine, I reviewed 
elsewhere on its appearance 


some years 


ago. He combines accurate knowledge 
with the ability to write thrilling narra- 
tive in a style adequate to the subject. 
In this new work he has chosen the ter- 
rific story of the fatal expedition of the 
Jeannette in 1881. 


the ice north of the Siberian Coast; and 


She was crushed by 
the captain and crew, although suffering 
almost incredible hardships, would at the 
last have been saved if the malignant 
fate that had pursued them from the 
start had not prepared one final storm 
that separated the three open boats in 
which the men tried to reach Siberia in 
the liquid sea. Commander Ellsberg has 
had access to the diaries and manuscript 
notes and has made a realistic and thrill- 
ing story. The strange personalities that 
make up the ship’s company add to the 


excitement. 


Buen as I wondered in reading the 
first half of Northwest Passage at the 
capacity of the human frame to endure 
hardships on land, so the same wonder 
fills me at what these men suffered and 


endured at sea; the human body seems 
so weak and frail in comparison to many 
yet | 


animal in the whole world that can en- 


animals, suppose there is not an 
dure what men have endured. 

The leading American novelists are ac- 
tive this season. Sinclair Pearl 


Buck, Hervey Allen, 


to mention a few. 


Lewis, 
and Edna Ferber 
Edna Ferber, a con 
summate literary artist, has accomplished 
the astonishing feat of writing two short 
novels within the compass of one small 


b« i yk 1S 


they 


volume! For, although the 


small, these are not short stories; 
are two short novels and cannot a‘ ly 
be called anything else. The title, No- 
reminds me a little of 
Million; it has the 


Here it concerns only 


body's in Town, 
O. Henry’s The Fou) 
same implication. 
the first of the two novels; and the sec- 


I think the parallel 


maintained in alternate chapters is bril 


ond is the better. 


liantly conceived and equally well exe 
cuted. I shall never forget it. 

Madame Curie, by her daughter Eve, 
is a very good book, though somewhat 
oversentimental. I am not surprised that 


it is a best seller. Genius is the rarest 
thing in the world except radium; and 
Madame Curie had both. I know noth- 


ing—nothing whatever—about radium, 
but I enjoyed reading this biography. All 


the happiness went out of her life when 


Madame Marie Curie, co-discoverer 
of radium and Nobel Prize winner. 
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trip in the West, by all means visit 
Yellowstone National Park... land of 
incredible wonders. Experience the 
new Red Lodge Entrance... the new 
HIGH-Road along the top of the 
Rockies of Wyoming and Montana. 
It’s the talk of the country. . 
of the marvelous sights you should 


not miss. 

Ask your Northern Pa- 
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tails, time requirements, 
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her husband died; but she went ahead 
with her work. I was impressed by the 
hopeless suffering in Madame Curie’s 
face on the one occasion when I met her; 
all her fame did not compensate her for 
her loss. And the fact that before she lost 
her husband she had also lost the re- 
ligious faith in which she had been 
reared was a disaster of the greatest mag- 
nitude. She had, too, the common but 
erroneous idea that those who have re- 
ligious faith are intellectually inferior to 
those who are without it. 

Those of my readers who intend to 
spend part of the coming Summer in 
Great Britain (on a bicycle, I hope) will 
do well to read Green Hills of England, 
A. J. Walling, a newspaper editor 
in southwestern England and author of 
many well-written murder stories. It is 
not surprising that books on the coun- 
England are multiplying; 
where is there any scenery at once more 


by R. 


tryside of 


| appealing in itself and for its historical 
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associations? 

I am very glad that the American pub- 
lishers have issued an excellent edition 

J. M. Barrie’s The Greenwood Hat, 
the very original fragment of his auto- 
biography which he printed in a smali 
limited edition a few years before his 
It was a desperate struggle, but 
he conquered London. 

If you belong to the right-minded ma- 
jority who love Barrie’s novels, plays, 
and essays, you will love this book. It 
is all Barrie—no one else could possibly 
have written it. Furthermore, after a 
writer has attained prodigious success, it 
is interesting to see how he rose to it 
from absolute’ poverty and_ obscurity. 
The preface is by Lord Baldwin and 
there is an excellent photograph of the 
leader of the opposition to Baldwin, 
Ramsay MacDonald. Barrie told me 
that often, when these men had been en- 
gaged in a full-dress debate in the House 
of Commons, they would leave the 
House for an hour, come to his rooms, 
and all three would smoke their pipes 
and indulge in affectionate conversation. 
Then the two gladiators would return to 
the House and continue the fight. 

I have just read Barrie’s last play, The 
Boy David, in which Elisabeth Bergner 
took the leading part, and the failure of 
which in London was such a disappoint- 
ment to the dramatist. It has beautiful epi- 
sodes and individual scenes of great pow- 
er, but it is easy to see why it failed. No 
doubt it will soon be published in Amer- 
ica, and it is emphatically worth reading. 

Those who believe that the late A. E. 
Housman was a great poet, as I most 
certainly do, will enjoy My Brother, A. E. 
the memoir and additional 


death. 


Housman, 


THE ROTARIAN 


poems edited by his brother Laurence, 
author of the enormously popular play 
Victoria Regina, in which beloved Helen 
Hayes is making a triumphal tour of 
the United States. Housman was a great 
pessimist as well as a great poet, but in 
this delightful volume the most interest- 
ing pages are those containing his hu- 
morous verses and parodies. His parody 
of Longfellow’s Excelsior is the best 
have ever read, and I have read many. 
Such a poem was really “asking for it.” 
It often takes a great poet to write great 
parodies; Swinburne’s parody of Brown- 
ing’s James Lee’s Wife is the most skill- 
ful and the most side-splitting burlesquc 
of Browning ever written. And no onc 
admired the genius of Robert Browning 
more than’ Swinburne. 


Au who are interested in the theater 
of the 20th Century will enjoy Back stag: 
with Henry Miller, by Frank P. Morse, 
with an introduction by George M. Co 
han. No one who saw the play wil 
ever forget The Great Divide, written 
by the American poet, a professor at the 
University of Chicago, William Vaughn 
Moody. Although Henry Miller had a 
long and brilliant career as actor and 
actor-manager, it was perhaps this par 
ticular play more than any other that 
made him known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Later he built one of the most 
beautiful theaters in New York which 
will I hope always retain its present nanx 
—Henry Miller’s Theater. His son, Gil 
bert Miller, is one of the most successful 
play directors and theater managers in 
the world. This book is filled from lx 
ginning to end with entertaining and 
diverting anecdotes and it reaches a 
tragic climax in the last chapter when, 
in his own theater and waiting for the 
curtain to rise on the first New York 
performance of a new play by Lee Wi! 
son Dodds Mr. Miller was smitten with 
pneumonia and died in a few days. This 
book is a fine memorial. 

William Frederick Yust, librarian ot 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, 
and a member of the Rotary Club ot 
Orlando, Florida, has written a reall) 
beautiful biographical sketch 
father, Fred Yust, a Kansas pioneer who 
came to the United States from German) 
in his youth and celebrated his 92nd 
birthday last September. This attracti\« 
little volume, entitled Fred Yust, is «m- 
bellished with drawings by Georgianna 
Hill Stone. 


of his 


I think everyone who reacs 
this book will be filled with admiration 
for its hero and his children and grand- 
children. 

Rotarians, especially those familiar 
with New Hampshire, will enjoy the 
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irming little book by Rotar‘an Frank 
Fletcher, Littleton, New Hampsiire, 
ister. The title, My Out-of-Doors, ac- 
irately describes its contents; and the 
otographs are beautiful. It consists of 
lescriptions of the mountains and val- 
leys, with meditations on the thoughts 
that arise from them. Plenty of personal 
experiences are given; and I think every- 
one will profit by the list given at the end 

One Hundred Beautiful and Common 
Things. 

The following book I am not com- 
petent to discuss, but I think its perusal 
will be rewarding, regardless of its con- 
clusions. This is called America’s Pur- 
pose and is by Alfred J. Snyder, a Phila- 
delphia professor of law. The history of 
the adoption of the Constitution, the 
quotations from Thomas Jefferson on 
Communism, 


Fascism, Madison on 


Singing Bridges 


|Continued from page 31| 


out, and each strand is separately fast- 
ened to a concrete anchorage of tremen- 
dous weight and stability. The Golden 
128 million 


pounds and the Bay Bridge anchorages 


Gate anchorage weighs 
are in proportion. 

The vertical cables are twisted, how- 
ever, because engineering practice re- 
quires a certain amount of elasticity, and 
the twisting provides that quality. You 
may not believe it, but these “suspenders” 
are nearly three inches in diameter. 
When you get close to these great struc- 
tures, you lose your sense of magnitude 
to a certain extent, just as you do in a 
forest of giant sequoias. 

There are 80,000 miles of wire (about 
one-fifth of an inch in diameter) in the 
cables of the Golden Gate Bridge, and 
70,815 miles in those of the suspension 
part of the Bay Bridge—enough to girdle 
the earth three times at the equator. 

On account of the great height of the 
towers of the Golden Gate Bridge, the 
workmen experienced a form of “snow 
blindness” by looking down at fogs roll- 
ing in from the Pacific. Of course, when 
the sun shines on a fog, the reflection is 
the same as from any cloud. 

In both great bridges, elevators are 
provided in several of the towers, for use 
of the upkeepers and caretakers. 

One of the unique features of the Bay 
Bridge is the “hammerhead” eastern ter- 
minal, which enables the motorist to go 
in one of several easterly directions with- 
out crossing traffic. You might call it a 
more elaborate variation of the “clover- 
leaf” crossing. 

The bridges were completed consider- 


Franklin on the hours of labor, Tom 
Paine on social security, Washington on 
the Constitution, will be startling to 
many readers. The author believes that 
America need never adopt either Com- 
munism or Fascism, but can apply the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, sufficiently modified, to meet 
present conditions. 
* * 
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Rinehart. $2.50.—Dawn in Lyonesse. Mary Ellen 
Chase. Macmillan $1.75 Nobody's in Town. 
Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Doran. $2 He n 
Ice. Edward Filsberg. Dodd, Mead. $2.75 
R. F. D. Charles Allen Smart. Norton. $2.50. 

Madame Curie. Eve Curie. Doubleday, Doran 
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Littleton, N. H. $1.50 


> ‘ Amer 
fred J. Snyder. 


SI a 
The Declaration 


ably ahead of schedule, and there was 
something of a rivalry between the two 
great armies at work. 

With the completion of the Golden 
Gate Bridge came a flood of requests 
from people who wanted to cross it first. 
Some wanted to be the first to walk back- 
ward across the bridge. One man asked 
for the distinguished honor of being the 
first to roll a peanut across the bridge 
with his nose. 

Now we may hear a unique appraisal 
from a layman George T. Cameron, 
publisher of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
city builder, and industrialist: 


“After all, these are not bridges, but 


highways. We have needed a road from 
the the Pacific 
We have 


needed a road from Oakland and Berke 


redwood empire and 


Northwest to San Francisco. 


ley—and all points east, even as far as 
New York 


they are. The agelong barriers have 


to San Francisco. And here 
been 
overcome. We are no longer a ferryboat 
town.” 

You will think of the foregoing and 
other unique facts when you visit San 
Francisco. But you may think even more 
poignantly of the 80 million man-hours, 
the sweat, the 1,000 exact drawings made 
before a cable was slung or a bucket of 
concrete poured, and the fact that none 
of those drawings played false — the 
bridge was made precisely as planned on 
paper. You will think of the human 
aspirations and the genius of the engi- 
You will think of the decades of 
hopes and a little heartbreak—a congeries 


of dreams and a prodigious marshalling 


neers, 


of visions. How those bridges sing! 
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IN SAN FRANCISCO 


See the World’s Most 
Famous Jade Collection 


.... jade carved in the days of 
Kublai Khan....tomb pieces 
of 2000 years ago....jade 
once the proud possession of 
emperors. See America’s finest 
Cambodian collection. See 
rooms full of bronzes, paint- 
ings, lacquers, porcelains. 


No wonder Gump’s is a” must” 
on the itinerary of the traveler 
and conventioner who knows! 
Delight of connoisseur and 
collector.... happy hunting 
ground for gift-givers....rare 
experience for those who just 
want to look. 


BY ALL MEANS, VISIT 


GUITIP's 


_ 
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Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian? 
The Indian Must Face Reality-Says Lee F. Harkins 
| [Continued from page 14] 


is a mark of weakness, not strength; of going to live as his forefathers did. Not 
cowardice, not courage. The Indian al- if we can help it! We enjoy bathtubs 
_ways had some defense against his ene- too much for that! 
mies, but there was no one to protect The trouble with communal society js 
him from his oversentimental friends. I, that it denies individualism. When the 
— too, glory in the legends, traditions, lore, Great Spirit cast his American Indians, 
. and art of my people—but my German he did not use one die only. He made 
at the TOP of the POCONOS _and French and Scandinavian neighbors each Indian different from the others— 
Here’s golf at its best! . . 1800 feet high in | can say the same of theirs with varying brains as. well as features 
the famed Pocono Mountains. The sporty ter- nea i si r p : en 
rain, magnificent vistas, exhilarating air, all Indian art—yes! Just as we have other Some Indians take easily and readily to 
game! Eighteen holes, including the deceptive | “native” arts in America, but let’s not try farming, but it would be sad were all 











make for keenest enjoyment of the grand old 


































































































“Punch Bowl’’ . . verdant fairways and greens : : , oy ‘ , 
kept in tip-top shape . . play from May to No- | to do the impossible. You cannot — forced to farm or to weave or to make 
vember . ‘ . 
At the modern Inn you'll find congenial surround- | should not attempt to—stop inevitable baskets, jewelry, or pots to sell to tour- 
ings-—best of food—complete hotel service. Afull | , . x or - 
entertainment program is featured—with music, | change. : sts. What would educators = i the 
dancing, movies, bridge. Outdoors a battery of The fallacy of the sentimentalists—red same theory were offered to whites? 
tennis courts, archery range, 22 miles of wooded | ; ? é ¢ al 
bridle paths, Swiftwater stream for trout, Lake | and white—is to carry the “restoration No, we Indians should have the same a 
Minausin for boating and bathing, invite you. | . hee z . : = Pamp) 
For a weekend or the season, here’s your per- | of arts and crafts” idea to the extreme— opportunity for individual developmen od 
fect vacation at the Top of the Poconos! OPEN | ; is Sold h rrom 
ALL YEAR. . |to the point where they would reorgan- our white neighbors have. Some of us Inte 
“se 4 | - : . ae - ° . I 
STOP-OVER IN THE POCONOS |ize Indians into communities for tribal will become doctors, lawyers, merchants, role 
Leave Chicago Friday 8 P.M., Buffalo Saturday 9:45 | government, once more. This is, I re- inventors—probabl y in the same propor- : 
A.M., arrive Pocono Summit 4:23 P.M. Time for a 4 - e . ° . uca 
round of golf, a real night’s rest in the mountain air gret to say, the present policy of the tion as among whites if we have our From 
and all day Sunday for outdoor fun Rested and re- : . 
freshed, you're ready for work in New York—only 3 United States Government—but is it not chance. » Mor 
jours away! ° 
HE REE BOOKLET Golf at Pocono Manor—Address | sionificant that Senator Wheeler, whose Ww. Yous 
POCONO MANOR "" is on the bill of 1934, is actively HAT many of our number have + 
f > obs 
TOP OF THE POCONOS—PENNSYLVANIA attempting to have the measure re- done without much chance shows that, | 193 
N. ¥. OFFICE: 522 FIFTH AVE. VAN. 3-7200 | pealed? think. Who has forgotten James F. 4 
. a eS a Only the older Indians know what (“Jim”) Thorpe, called “the greatest ~ 
the tribal form of government was and football player that ever lived”? Man) on 
how it operated. It was satisfactory, readers know our singers, painters, 193 
. . . { cr 
| perhaps—but for people in an entirely dramatists, and lecturers—Ataloa, Acee In Pr 
| different economic and social day. It Blue Eagle, Te Ata, and Roberta Camp va 
me | 1s not adapted to modern times, when the _ bell Lawson, to name a few. We are Act 
- . ~ ety 
| profit system prevails, when men are proud of such men as Dr. Charles A. Books— 
'tried in courts—not by the gauntlet-— Eastman, the historian and man of med- — 
ons 'and where skyscrapers tower where _ icine; and Arthur C. Parker, director o! scho: 
Composition Company oe : My V 
| tepees once stood. the Rochester (New York) Museum ot Earl 
° . > a , ha 
, Sut as wi s, SO W bal organ- Arts and Sciences. Charles Curtis, former 
211 W. WACKER DRIVE ¢ CHICAGO _ But as with arts, so with tribal orga ie 
ization: I have an appreciative spot in Vice President of the United States, and 
Phone Central 3173 my heart for both. I shall always be Will Rogers, the humorist, took pride in C 
proud that I’m a Choctaw*—but in _ their Indian blood. The 
: . as ani 
about the same way, I presume, that a Let us escape from the reservations Ue 
: - . . ‘ 1 Lniter 
The Largest Selection of Modern Macgregor wherever you find him is not all at once, of course. Despite all its Day.” 
Type Faces in the Middle West proud of Clan Macgregor. Ties of sen- shortcomings, the Government's policy the U 
timent may cause him to don the kilt has been gradual assimilation of Indians would 
and tartan on occasion—as I may wear _ into the civilization that surrounds them. — 
. . . ‘ re 
s A BIR IES my war bonnet—but neither of us is But of the moment, that trend is reversed ea 
—-~ a. 8 . Bc 
@ c-3 ve U 8 Li C * The Choctaws were a “prehistoric people,” —and it is against Nature and the In 2 
arriving from the far-off West, carrying the bones “ie : {ey me 
of their dead ancestors and burying them some dian’s welfare. Let us instead be assim B 
ITS 





500 years ago in the great mound Nanih Wayah, : \ 
AC Cc oO U N T { N G in what is now Winston County, Mississippi. ilated, let us be one of you. to adju: 
ments, 


L E A x N AT H @] M E nano 5 { an obse 


Many meno 








SPaRE-TIME stupyY of this I. C. S. Course f havespoken Progr 

will equip you to be a leader in this wc Meee x include 

profession. Free catalog. _ / sing e 0 Proveme 
ian (2) » 

International Correspondence Schools their In +) plat 

blood, including ment of 

Please send full information about course checked: (left to righ ‘} Peg ol 

Publie Accountant Oc. P. A. Charles Cur- the atte: 

Cost Accountant () Bookkeeper tis, Jim Thorpe — 

ee Will Rogers we 

2 at 

Address (see item above). will of 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
pased on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
Fast Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained from 
«a local public library or by writing to 
the individual State Library Commissions. 

a ca * 


THIRD WEEK (MAY) — International 
Codperation in the Control of Traffic in 
Opiates (Intern: tional Service). 

tyom THE ROTARIAN— 

Dope: Damned and Dammed! 
This issue, page 3 

Opium Comes Home to Roost. 
1937 

her Magazines— 

Mariju ana, Assassin of Youth. 
Sdited by Courtney Riley 

Mer ury. July, 1937 

Alcohol and Narcotic Drugs, an Urgent Probiem 
in Health Education. Emerson. National 
Education Association Journal. Sept., 1937. 


Stuart J. Fuller. 


Carlo Bos. June, 


H. J. Anslinger 


Cooper. American 


International Narcotics Control. Louise Elizabeth 
Fisenlohr. Macmillan. 1935. $4. Penetrating 
description of the eradication of a social evil 
through world cooperation. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

International Codperation in a Control of the 
Traffic in Opiates. No. 72 


FOURTH WEEK sais. Miia Ed- 
ucation or a Job? (Community Service). 
m THE ROTARIAN— 
More Education or a Job? Henry C. Link. This 
issue, page 15 

Young Minds Made 
1938 

.. and in the Making. 

Jobs behind the News. 
1936 

‘Got a Job, Mister?’ 
1936 

Are Too Many Going 
Yes. Warren Piper. No. 
1935 

Chance of a Lifetime. Walter B. Pitkin. 
1935 

ther Magazines— 

In Praise of Useless Education. 

Forum. Feb., 1938 

Voc ional Teaching and Guidance and Liberal 
Arts Colleges. Lincoln Filene. School and Soct- 
ety. Jan. 8, 1938 


Finding Your Work. 
tion Press 1938. 35c. 
school or college student 
My Vocation. By Eminent Americans. Edited by 
Earl G. Lockhart. H. W. Wilson, 1938. $2. 


What eminent Americans think of their callings 


Up—. Editorial. Apr., 


Editorial. Apr., 1938. 
Walter B. Pitkin. Feb., 


Charles W. Ward. June, 


to College? (debate). 
David Kinley. Sept., 


April, 


George William 


J. Gustav White. Associa- 
Helpful for the high- 





Child Health Day Program 
The program for Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
a announced by the committee for the 
United States of America includes ‘Health 
Day,” May 2. The Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
would call the attention of Rotary Clubs to 
the fact that May 1 has been proclaimed 
by the President as Child Health Day, 
ipplementary observances April 30 and May 


with 


- 


Rotary Clubs Boys’ and 
Girls’ Week program will doubtless be able 
to adjust themselves to these two announce- 
ments. Other Clubs may 
an observance of Child Health Day. 

Program suggestions for Child Health Day 
include (1) review of extension and im- 
provement of local child health 
2) planning for the extension and improve- 
ment of child health programs; (3) presen- 
tation of special child health needs requiring 
the attention of parents and others in the 
community. 

For information on State programs, write 
0 “State May Day Chairman, State Depart- 
nent of Health.” 


sponsoring the 


wish to sponsor 


activities; 











Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Further Education or a Job? No. 654 

FIFTH WEEK (MAY)—Report on Dis- 
trict Conference (Club Service). 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Outline for a Report on the District Conference. 
No. 234 

FIRST WEEK (JUNE) — Rotary—Past 
and Future (Club Service). 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Bridge- Building to the Moon. 
issue, page 

Whither Rotary? Editorial 

When Rotary Was a Stripling. 
Krueger by Silvester Schiele 

‘Can’t Rotary Do Something?’ 
Feb., 1938 

Progressive Rotary. 

Books— 

This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Harris 
national. 1935 $1.50 Six 
Rotary philosophy and history 

The Founder of Rotary. Paul P. 
International. 1928. $1 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Rotary—Past and Future. No. 249 


E. Hitchcock. This 


This issue, page 38 
As told to K. K 
This issue, page 40. 
Chesley R. Perry 


Alfred Edwards Dec., 1937 


Rotary Inter 
copies for $5 


Rotary 


Harris 


Other Suggestions for 


Club Programs 
ROTARY’S 1938 CONVENTION 


From Tue Rotartan— 
A Welcome Awaits You at San Francisco. H. J 
Brunnier. This issue, page 18 
Singing Bridges. M. H. Crowe This issue, page 


nent Call It ‘Frisco.’ Angelo J. Rossi. Apr., 
1938 

San Francisco, a Rendezvous for 

Maurice Duperrey. Jan., 1938 
Books— 

San Francisco — A Pageant. Charles Caldwell 
Dobie. Illustrated by E. H. Suydam. Appleton 
Century 1937 $5 The story of Rotary’s 1938 
Convention city 

Finding the Worth While in California. Charles 
Francis Saunders. Robert McBride. 1937. $1.75 
One worth-while event won't be hard to find, but 
the guide may prove 


WHAT ABOUT THE INDIAN? 


From Tue Rorarian— 
Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian? (symposium). 
is issue, page 10 
The Saga of the Northwest. 
Mar., 1932 
Other Magazines— 
Blue Winds Dancing. 
ners Feb 1938 
America’s First Settlers, the Indians. 
W. Stirling. National Geographu Nov 
Preserve Indian Culture. E. B. Horne. 
Arts Magazine. Oct., 1935 
Books— 
Indians of Today. Marion I Gri jley, editor 
The Indian Council Fire, Chicago 936. $2 
A Who’s Who of present-day Indi 
America’s Yesterday. F. Martin Br wn. Lippin 
cott 1937. $3.50. American civilization before 
Columbus 
A Continent Lost—A Civilization Won. J. P 
Kinney. Johns Hopkins University Press 1937 
$4. A study of Indian land tenure, by an Indian 
Blackfeet Indians. Frank Linderman Illustrated 
by Winold Reiss. Great Northern Railway 1935 
Sixty-five pages of portraits in color and biograph 
ical notes on Indians of the West 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT EFFICIENT? 


From Tue Rotrartan— 
A Clinic for Governments. Marc A. Rose. This 
Issue, page 35 
No Sale Here for Red Ink. Neil M. 
Dec., 1933 
Other Magazines— 
First Monday in March. S. L 
ners. Mar., 1938 
Milwaukee Pays in Cash. E. J. Stanley. 
Feb.. 1938 
Six Point Program for 
Jan., 1938. 
Books— 
Btenicipal Administration. oy itiem Bennett 
Munro. Macmillan. 1934. $3.75. A helpful 
description of the functions of city government 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


What Is the Individual Citizen’s Responsibility 
for Good Government? No. 630 


Friends. 


useful 


Marius Barbeau 


Tom White Cloud Scrib 


Matthew 


Clark. 


Dickinson Scrib- 
Forum. 


1938. American City. 





STOP—LOOK 


CLUB SUPPLY CATALOG No. 96 
NOW READY 
All Club Secretaries Should Have One 
Ask for Yours Now 


“OLD GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
503 S. Wells St. Chicago 








PAST PRESIDENT 
BUTTONS 


In solid gold with and without diamonds. 
Will forward selection on approval at price 


suggested or photo showing actual sizes. 


Wefferling, Berry, Wallraff Co. 


8 Rose St. Newark, New Jersey 














Rotary Club Supplies 
BADGES LAPEL BUTTONS 
BANNERS DECORATIONS 
BRONZE BELLS FLAGS 
TROPHIES SOUVENIRS 
PRIZES FAVORS 

Write for Rotary Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


“Everything a Club Needs” 
325 W. Madison, Chicago, Il!., U. S. A. 





SEASONED EXECUTIVE 


If you can use this trustworthy man with 
20 years experience as Comptroller General 
and Production Manager with profit mak 
ing money saving ideas, vouched for by 
several Chicago banks, write Box 5, The 
Ro ar.an, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 











Advice from Famous People 
on the Choice of Vocations 


Dav" » Law 
‘ akert 
; ne vie -— ce er 
eorte 1 ‘ 
“ yyama © 


ages 
Gilbe rt 7. Ma caree? 
ng 


ti - 
Adve" 1 Gooret bic 
ai ss 4 Vocat 
be ng as 
pine Ss 
ano ‘6 oTHER 


pre 

: s why 

show the future it 

s and the qualificat 1s best Lites o it The 

t is a readable, inspiring and helpful book for 

use and enjoyment by bot high-school students, 

their parents, teachers unselors. 26 full 
page portraits. Postpaid 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University Av., 


MY VOCATION 


Compiled by Earl B. Lockhart 
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EFFICIENT 
— ‘ 


IN THE 
HEART OF 
CHICAGO 


HOTEL CHICAGO 


eee ea AND a ee oe oe 


; Emil Eitel—Karl Eitel—Roy Steffen 


ROTARY CLUBS 
DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


We have produced amateur plays and 


movies on a 50-50 basis for Service Clubs 
throughout the United States. We direct 
furnish equipment, and promote productions 
such as '‘Movie Queen,” ‘’ Boomerang,” 
and “Dress Rehearsal.’’ Write for informa- 
tion. 


AMATEUR THEATRE GUILD 
472 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


An Activity for Your Club 


Do school libraries in your community 
receive THE ROTARIAN? Students find 
it useful for reference purposes. Many 
Rotary Clubs subscribe for local schools. 





THE HANDIEST 


POCKET KNIFE 
EVER DESIGNED! 


@ Neat, handy, useful and durable 
-.. Brass frame, heavily chromium 
plated...Blade of finest razor steel. 














marl eee practical 


Graceful design, light weight; fine 
enough to wear on your silver, 
sold or platinum chain. 


4 . 
Dheee Mods tw one 


\ Instantly opened or closed 
\ with one hand. No broken 
fingernails. 
FL plede locks 
asily in any 

one of 3 lengths 


-+~ really three 
blades in one. 


GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 






- 
THE CHRISTY CO., Fremont, Ohio 
Enclosed is $1.00 for a Christy Sport Kaife. 
If lL am not entirely satisfied, | may retern 
it and my $1.00 will be refunded. (Ohio 
orders add 3c for sales tax.) Thie offer 
good in U.S.A. only. 





R? 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 























Chats on Contributors 


RN. of the Gains of Our Genera- 
| ton, Lord Tweedsmuir, a cousin of England's 
William Gladstone, won high honors at Glasgow 
| University and Oxford. In 1901-03 he was pri- 
| vate secretary to the High Commissioner for 
South Africa. The World War found him on 
the British Army Head- 
quarters Staff; 1917-18, 
Director of Information 
under the Prime Minister. 
He entered Parliament in 
1927 for the Scottish Uni- 
versities; became Canada’s 
Governor-General in 1935. 
As John Buchan, he has 
penned over 50 volumes of 


Harris & Ewing 


history, fiction, biography. 
He is an honorary member 
of the Rotary Club of Sher- 
brooke, Ont., Canada. . . . Internationally known 
as a psychologist is Henry C. Link, director 
of the Psychological Service Center of New York 
City. A graduate of Yale, where he received 


Marc Rose 


his doctorate, he has lectured before numerous 
school and business organizations. His The Re- 
turn to Religion, of which more than 150,000 
copies have been sold, deals with the psychology 
of personality; the book’s penetrating chapter on 
“The Vice of Education” prompted the prepara- 
tion of More Education or a Job? for this issue 
of THe Rorarian. 
+. >. 

For 25 years Stuart J. Fuller, Dope: Damned 
and Dammed!, represented the United States 
Government or business firms in other lands. 
Since 1931 he has been Assistant Chief of the 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs. At Geneva in 
1936 he was a delegate to the Conference to 
Conclude a Convention for the Suppression of 
the Illicit Traffic in Narcotic Drugs. Before the 
Washington, D. C., Rotary Club recently he 


Gutzon Borglum 





Photo: Bell 





W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 






Photos: (left to right) (1) Blackstone; (2 and 6) Moulin; (3) Acme; (4) Harris & Ewing 


| Left to right: Link, Brunnier, Tweedsmuir, Fuller, Varga 


THE ROTARIA 









described impressively the 
way in which the drug 
evil is being suppressed. 
He is a former member 
of the Tientsin, China, Ro- 
tary Club. Well known are the writing 
of Marc A. Rose, 4 Clinic for Government 
Formerly editor of Business Week, he is an ass 
ciate editor of The Reader’s Digest. He is a 
former member of the Buffalo, N. Y., Rota: 
Club. 


M..H. Crowe 


* * * 

Famed designer-sculptor of the first nation 
memorial federally authorized in the Unit 
States, Gutzon Borglum tells of it in 4 Mon 
ment That Ils a Mountain. Since 1891, 
he exhibited paintings and sculptures in 
salons, he has made fine arts a study; hi 
is found the world over. . . . A Past \ 
President of Rotary Int 
national and a men 
the San Francisco 
Club, Henry J. Brunnier, 


A Welcome Awaits 


2 oF 
af 


San Francisco, has 
1906 been a pro 
West Coast engin 
was a member of the ( 


sulting Engineers B 





the San Francisco-O 


]. R. Sprague 


Bay Bridge project 
Frequently a Ro1 
contributor, Jesse Rainsford Sprague, 
sider the Drummer, was once a jewel! 
proprietor in San Antonio, Tex., wher« 
holds honorary membership in the Rotary ‘ 
Since 1915 he has been writing for ding 
Stephen Varga 


American magazines. 
Hungary—Rooted in the Ages, is an a 
professor in the University of Budapest 
rector of the Hungarian Institute for Eco 
Research. Secretary of the Rotary Club ot ! 
pest, he edits Magyar Rotary for District $2 


* * * 


William Lyon Phelps, New Haven, ‘ 
Rotarian and Yale's professor emeritus of Eng 
lish literature, adds another link to his 
Suggest— series. . . . Since 1922 has M. H. 
(“Johnny”) Crowe, Singing Bridg¢ 
active in the Rotary Club of San Francis 
which he is President. His classificatior 
retailing. . . . It was with Silvester Schiele. 
When Rotary Was a Stripling, whom Pau! ! 
Harris discussed the founding of Rota: 
sisted he be the Chicago Rotary Club's fmt 
President. E. Hitchcock, Brids: 
ing to the Moon, is a member of the k 
Club of Christchurch, New Zealand, wi! 
classification: electrical engineering (mun 
. . . The author of For Rotary Wive 
it can now be disclosed, is Mary Geisler 
Phillips, wife of Past District Governor h 
Phillips, of Ithaca, N. Y. Writer of six 
she is associate editor of Childcraft. 


t) 
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Owe 
Photo: Harold P. Brown 
These attractive bronze plaques have been awarded to winners in the Club-of-the-Year Contest for 1936-37. For distinguished 
{ achievement in Club, Vocational, Community, and International Service in 1937-38 similar awards are to be made. 
i > 
Wi our hotary U Ca bm. 
nier, ; 





Club-of-the- Year? 


; = a thrilling story back of many a project initiated 
| _ by Rotary Clubs. Too often, such stories are known only locally. 
If told to the world, they might point the way to new forms of 


service for other Clubs . . . The Club-of-the-Year Contest is a 


means for making such stories widely known and, through public 
recognition, to stimulate a wholesome rivalry among Clubs. Upon 

| _ the recommendation of the magazine committee, this second Club- 

‘6’ of-the-Year Contest has been approved by the board of directors 
of Rotary International. Any Rotary Club, regardless of size or 


location, may enter! 


Club Service. What is your Club 
doing to develop fellowship, to better 
attendance, to encourage an under- 
4 standing and extension of Rotary, to 
promote worthy hobbies for Ro- 
tarians? Let other Clubs know how 
yours is interpreting Rotary’s First 
H. | Object, by entering this contest. 


Community Service. Does your 

Club assist youth in your com- 

munity? What is it doing for crippled 

ele, children, for civic beautification, for 
;  tural-urban acquaintance? Your story 

of application of Rotary’s Third Ob- 

ject may suggest activities to many 


other Clubs. 


Vocational Service. Has your Club 
done anything to advance high stand- 
ards of business dealings? Is it an 
influence in encouraging more ideal 
employer-employee relations? The 
way in which your Club is interpret- 
ing the Second Object may bring 
world-wide recognition. 


International Service. Is your Club 
making any organized effort to de- 
velop better understanding of peoples 
of other nations? There are many un- 
told ways of putting Rotary’s Fourth 
Object to work. Let yours be told in 
the Club-of-the-Year Contest for 
1937-38. 


A careful reading of the announcement of 1936-37 
winners and digests of prize winning entries in the 


April, 1938, ROT ARIAN is recommended to all Clubs. 


sler 


Plan now for your Club to enter this contest. Ad- 


dress all correspondence to The Contest Editor, THE 
ROTARIAN, 35 East Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 








Brief Facts About the Contest 
The Club-of-the-Year Contest for 1937-38 will have 
four divisions—one each for Club, Vocational, ‘ 
munity, and International Service. To the two Clul 
receiving first and second highest rankings in each of 
the four divisions, an attractive trophy will be awarded 
for permanent possession. In case of a tie, duplicate 
awards will be made. Honor ible mention will be £ 
to other high ranking Clubs in each division. Announce 
ment of winners will be made in THe Rorarian 
Presentations will be made at a large Rotary gather- 
ing such as a District Conference or International 
Convention. 


How to Enter—Things to Remember 
1, Activity or activities written about must be achi din 
the Rotary year from July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938 
2. The contest is open to all Rotary Clubs of the world 


8. There are to be four divisions of the contest—one each 
for outstanding activities and achievements in the four 
Services of Rotary: Club, Vocational, Community, and 


International. 

4. Each Rotary Club may have one entry for any one or 
each one of the four divisions. 

5. Entry blanks (complete set attached; copies are being 
sent to each Club President and Secretary) must be fill 
out for each division of the contest entered, and be ac- 
companied by a manuscript (limited to 1,000 words 
length), telling the story of activities. 

6. Authors of contest manuscripts must be members of 
the Club entered in the contest. (The Club President should 
appoint a member or members of his Club to be responsibl 
for the preparation of entry blanks and manuscripts.) 

7. Entry blank and manuscript must be signed by both 
the President and Secretary of the Club for 1937-38 

8. Entries must be typewritten, and if language other 
than English is used for the original manuscript and entry 
blank, they must be accompanied by a complete English 
translation. 

9. Entries from Clubs in the United States and Canada 
must be received by THE ROTARIAN East Wacker D 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., on or before September 1, 1938 
and those from Clubs in other countries on or before Sep- 
tember 15, 1938. 

10. All manuscripts are to become the property of Rotary 
International. 

The Judges. The entries will be judged by a committee of 
past officers of Rotary International. T decisions of th 
judges will be final. (The personnel of the committee of 
judges will be announced later.) 








Coming— 


@ Phrases and photographs 
will weave through a sheaf 
of pages in the July Rorarian 
to give you a running story 
of what happened at Rota- 
ry’s San Francisco Conven- 
tion. Those who attend will 
find it a useful souvenir, and 
those who don’t will find it 
news. 


@ Politics As a Career is an 
apt theme for reflection in 
our day — perhaps at no 
other time more apt. In the 
coming number is to appear 
a discussion of it by the late 
Viscount Snowden . . . one of 
the last writings to come 
from his hand and recently 
released for publication in 
Tue Rorarian. His article is 
replete with the experience 
of 40 yearsin British politics. 


@Js golf an Old Man's 
Game? Sportswriter Bob 
Edgren, Jr., seems to settle 
the question once and for all 
ina story by that title in the 
July number. It’s a clean 
drive down the fairway! 


@ The Impossibility of Un- 
derstanding is a headline in 
the forthcoming issue that 
may startle. Look for 
Author Hubert Herring’s 
elaboration on a vital sub- 
ject— 


In Your July 


ROTARIAN 





THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


‘Contributor to Tradition’ 


Re: Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian? [sym- 
posium, May Rorartan]. 

The fascinating story of the Indians’ contribu- 
tion to American tradition is one of art, archi- 
tecture, music, agriculture, languages, medicine, 
mythology, religion, and a 
rather beautiful philosophy 
which had its beginnings 
on the North American 
Continent some 15,000 or 
20,000 years ago. In spite 
of slower means of trans- 
portation, the Indian trav- 
elled widely. The coun- 
try'’s local and transcon- 
tinental highways follow 
his ancient trails; the 
names he gave to moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, and 
town-sites have significant 
meaning and will always 
identify the location of tribes and events. 

It would seem, then, that the question Shall 
the Indian Be Kept Indian? provokes little argu- 
ment if the Indian is recognized as being a 
rather consistent contributor to American tradi- 
tion for over 400 years. He shared first the 
material wealth and knowledge of a continent 
and now the spiritual values in his civilization 
are being translated into the program of modern 
education. It és late, but not too late, for the 
Indian himself to recapture and develop further 
the best that is in his heritage and thus bring 
a new interpretation. 

I think that it is this vision and hope that 
lie back of the persistent fight which is being 
made to break down barriers and create a sym- 
pathetic “machine” to carry forward construc- 
tive plans with the least cultural loss to all 
Americans. It will take time, patience, faith, and 
continued effort before all goals will-be realized, 
but, in the meantime, certain definite advances 
have been made—among them being an increas- 
ing measure of self-confidence, self-respect, and 
self-government in the Indian himself; a better 
spirit of codperation between State and Federal 
agencies and also with religious groups, in rela- 
tion to Indian affairs; the improvement of lands, 
homes, and industries through the use of tribal 
and emergency funds and community projects; 
a revival of arts and crafts in all areas; Indian 
education which is taking into account the 
needs, background, and aptitudes of the Indian. 

ATALOA 
Redlands, California 


Ataloa, a Chickasaw-Choctaw, was recently 
awarded a Rockefeller Fellowship for research 
in Indian art; has served on the faculty of Ba- 
cone College for Indians, in Oklahoma.—Eb. 


Footnoting Indian Symposium 


I was pleased to read the symposium entitled 
Shall the Indian Be Kept Indian? [May Ro- 
TARIAN]. In this connection it may interest 
readers to know something of the Cherokee In- 
dians. In writing of his travels through North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, eastern and west- 
ern Florida, the Cherokee country, in April, 
1776, William Bartram described the Cherokees: 

“I found these people, contrary to what a 
traveller might, perhaps, reasonably expect, from 


their occupation and remote situation from the 
capital or any commercial town, to be civil and 
courteous; and though educated as it were in the 
woods, no strangers to sensibility and:those moral 
virtues which grace and ornament the most ap- 
proved and admired characters in civil society.” 

Likewise, Thomas L. McKenney and James 
Hall in their book The Indian Tribes of North 
America gave the Cherokees credit for being of 
high type, friendly, and receiving the stranger 
with open house, and making good advance- 
ment in all the useful arts. . . . 

It is also interesting to know that at this time 
we have only one statue in Statuary Hall in 
Washington, D. C., and that is of George Guest, 
or more commonly known as Sequoyah, and 
during this year we hope to see the statue of 
our own late Will Rogers. This is now being 
prepared. So Oklahoma has the only two In- 
dians in Statuary Hall, both Cherokees. 

J. B. Mita, Rotarian 
Classification: Banking 
Claremore, Oklahoma 


Service Organizations Benefit 


Gelett Burgess’ article in the April issue of 
THE Rorarian [see debate, Is ‘Service’ Over- 
done?) evidences a human understanding of 
hotel service and we sincerely hope that all 
those who read his article become inculcated 
with his straight thinking. We feel all service 
organizations should benefit by this article. 

Howarp F, Duecan, Vice-President 
Hotels Statler Company, Inc. 
New -York City, New York 


Service That Serves 


I thoroughly enjoyed the verbal dual between 
Sinclair Lewis and Gelett Burgess [April Ro- 
TARIAN] on a topic of perennial interest, but the 
latter, in my humble opinion, had rather the 
best of it. Mr. Lewis, after a bit of his admir- 
able satire, rather devoted his strictures to un- 
delivered service, about which there can be no 
two opinions. The point is, I take it, whether 
there is too much service. We all know the 
kind of disservice against which Mr. Lewis rails 
so entertainingly, but that is underdone service 
rather than ovegdone. It is equally objectionable 
whether performed—or rather omitted—with 
smooth lip service, or with hard-boiled indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Burgess’ instances support his con- 
tentions that claims or offers, backed by real 
service, are generally gratifying to us all. | 
don’t believe even Mr. Lewis objects to that. 

For instance, buying tickets for Chicago at the 
Santa Fe station in Pasadena, I discovered that 
to break my journey at the Grand Canyon would 
make me a day late in Chicago. 

“Now I must change all those appointments,” 
I remarked aside to my wife. 

The ticket agent heard me. Swinging a type- 
writer in front of him, he said: 

“I£ you will tell me what they are, I will at- 
tend to that.” 

He telegraphed all four, no charge, and that 
was that. More than that, when we reached 
San Francisco, where we changed to Central 
Pacific, an agent or commissioner met us, took 
charge, called a porter for our baggage, and saw 
us safely to the right train. I cannot begin to 
tell you what a relief such courtesy is to a man 
who is so deaf that negotiations with ticket 
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VIENTWORTH 


Military Academy ond Junior College 





ports. 

Indoor swimming pool, gym. @ stadium. 
—— — Non-mil- 
Friendly 8 . Faculty 
Write for ‘atalog. goo, 8. 


intrest = tary. W Place, Lexington 


Sellers, 668 Wash 


andolph-WMacon acavemy 


MILITARY CCREDITEO 47TH YE 

Prepares for college through inten- 
sive study methods. Fireproof buildings. 
Supervised athletics. Large campus. 
Reasonable rates. For catalog, address: 


Ps JOHN C. BOGGS, Principal 
FRONT ROYAL, VA. 


PER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Junior College and High School 


Oldest boys’ school in the West (95th year). Fully ao- 
eredited. Superior scholastic, military, athletic instruo- 
tion. Progressive courses. Modern bpm 
m. Indoor swimming pool, rifle range. if co 
athletic fields. 96 acres. Reasonable rate. Catalog. 





Col. A. M. HITCH, Superintendent 
THIRD ST. Boo tLe, MISSOURI 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


BLACKSTO COLLEGE 


Two years of College, four years of 
High School, with diplomas in Liberal 
Dramacics, Secretarial, 
Merchandising. Home Economics, 
Physical Education. 30 acres in roll- 
ing Piedmont section of Virginia, near 
Richmond. Swimming pool, goif, rid- 





Arts, Music, 


t 
$ 
* 
’ 
° 
if 


ing, other sports. Total cost $515. 
Catalogue. 

J. PAUL GLicK, ni emegger 
Box B-6 Blackstone, Virginia 








COLL EGE- WOMEN 





EDUCATI ONAL 


DIRECTORY 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


BLUE RIDGE «.-‘sovs 
HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Srde, bint aod ideals Yor b ove nine years and upward. 


boys upward 
Ideally located in picturesque, healthful Western North 
. twenty miles m Asheville. Virtually tu- 
torial methods of instruction; supervised athietics. 


Stress laid = character bn tag a Instruction 
and ctl n public speaking. joderate fees. For 








4. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box A, Hendersonville, N.C. 

















High School and Junior College 
Every Boy Rides 


R.0.T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 














MountAllison Academy ane Commercial College 
A Boys’ Residential School 


SITUATED IN THE CENTRE OF THE MARITIME 
PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Near it are the Mount Allison School for Girls and 
Mount Allison University 

Write for free Calendars to Rev. W. T. Ross Flem- 
ington, M.A,, B.Paed., Headmaster, Sackville, New 


Brunswick, 














EDUCATES THE WHOLE BOY 


ULVER Studies and guides him un- 

derstandingly. Discovers in- 

MILITARY ACADEMY terests and aptitudes. 

Develops initiative, poise 

and enthusiasm for purposeful living. College 

preparatory, Junior College work, 8th grade. 

1000-acre campus. All sports. Infantry, Cavairy, 
Artillery. Moderate cost. Catalog. 


60 Pershing Court Culver, Indiana 

















COL. 0. C. PEARSON, 
Box R ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO 
ENTUCKY faiitant 


A School with a Winter Home in Florida 

Oldest private military school im America. 

Fully accredited. Special funior department. 

Prepares for college or business. 

Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate 
near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings 
at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.”’ 
Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with 
no interruption to studies. For illus, catalog, address 


Celi. Chas, B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. 





BROWN MILITARY ACADEMY 


“Wes, Point of the West since 1910" 
Personalized system Training Youth to Live 


Christian atmosphere. Non-sectarian 
Unexcelled facilities—R.O.T.C Non-profit, 
America’s most equable climate 
Summer School July 6th-Sept. ist. Catalog R5. 


JOHN E. BROWN, LL.D., President 
Pacific Beach San Diego, Cal. 








COEDUCATIONAL 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 





q 








First Grade thru High School . . . Boys and Girls (separate Coratnorten) » oe 


constructive development p: ogram » friendly supervision vr 
specious buildings - « « ideal chaste... agtion $550... Colog neue? 
R. M, CAVNESS, PRES., BOX M, SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


LABORATORY TECHNIQUE 





Distinction” 


Accredited Senior college for women ; empha- 
sizing health, scholarship, character and cul- 
ture. A.B. in liberal and fine arts. Limited 
enroliment. Inquiries invited. 


Cc. Sylvester Pres. 
Box R on ©. 6 
NURSING 


Minnequa School of Nursing of 
Corwin Hospital, Pueblo, Colorado, 
founded 1899, offers a state ap- 
— three year course to selected 
igh school graduates. Graduates 
of the school recognized in every 


cS O K E R “A College of 

















state. Catalog on request to the 
Director of Nursing. 
THEATRICAL 
iene = Theatre 
SCHOOL > 
OF THE 


(44.4 year.) Combination course covering Stage, Screen, 
Radio and Stock Theater appearances while learning. 


Electivee—Drama, Dance, Vocal, Coe for Acting, Teach- 
ing, Directing and personal development 


Graduates: Lee Tracy, Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, eto, 
Extra—Will accept few more talented children for Screen 
Acting, For catalog write Secy. Rostele. 
West 85th Street, New York 
SPECIAL SCHOOL 


THE MARY E. POGUE SCHOOL 
established 1903 


Individual care and training for exceptional 
or handicapped children. Academic, man- 
ual training, occupational therapy, hysical 
ne medical supervision. eparate 
building for boys. 


22 GENEVA ROAD WHEATON, ILLINOIS 




















F:. : Offering thorough course in clini- 
cal laboratory technique, including 
: Basal Metabolism, in 9 months. 
Also X-Ray and Physiotherapy 
in 3 months. Unusually high 
graduate placement. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
MINNEAPO 


3428'S. Lake st. - 


A PROFESSION FOR 


MEN AND WOMEN LIS, MINN. 








BUSINESS 








Detroit Business University 


Study business in this automotive center 
Business Administration, Accounting, Execu 
tive Secretarial—B. C. 8S. and B. Accts. de- 
grees Intensive, practical diploma courses 
Placement Bureau. Co-ed. Founded 1850. Send 
for bulletin Address E. Roy Shaw, Pres., 
United Artists Building, Detroit, Michigan. 














NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Cultural College of Business Administration 
EXECUTIVE TRAINING 
International Cilentele Restricted Enroliment 
J L. Conrad, Pres. DUDLEY, MASS. 











PHOTO-ENGRAVING 








LLINOIS SCHOOL of 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Earn $50.00 to $76.00 and more per week. Our 
graduates are doing it. Steady, interesting work. 
Our training thorough and practical. All branches, 
including color process. Low cost. Catalog, 


Box 510 R Effingham, iff. 


























ROTARY SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ec¢ckK & R 
COLLEGE 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. . 








SECRETARIAL ... ACCOUNTING 
College-grade courses. Co-educational. 
Dormitories. Send for catalog. 


50 years’ service in placing graduates 
WORCESTER, MASS, 





AVIATION 





GREAT FUTURE! 


islizine in A tical Engi 
Master Mechanics... Me Flying Involved. 
Demand for trained aircraftsmen in Southern Califor- 
nia is increasing and already exceeds supply. Curtiss- 
Wright Technical Institute, Aviation’s foremost and 
oldest one, is Jocaned in heart of this activity. 

are em- work, dretung 


oe MAIL courON now! 











NAME 


4 AERONAUTICAL Ailem 

ring an ENGINEERING course 

designing and engineering oute all metal plan. Draces aff mechanics 
POST GRADUATE (fh 
EMGINETOING T 


ereining is:o Aeroneuncal Pngrarering 
theory and tomdame: 












MAJOR CC MOSELEY, Presiden: Curries Wright Technical lnstinwss 
Grand Coatral Au Terminal, Giendale, ( siforase 
Sir: Without ebiigasven plawss md me otaing and imformaivom om the comrvn | tem trectead 


MAJOR CAREER COURSES 


ng Kreneeh \ MASTER Comptere course fore meccevatl 
a highty peid J MECHAMICS career ia siting maine 








SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES 


AImCRATT 








bid 





” covering HOME STUDY Proper r 
CRAFTING es 


Age —— Dore Plan to Enroll ——__ eee 








ADORESS. 
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CURTISS-WRIGHT 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE Air 








Major ©. C. MOSELEY, President, 
Terminal, Glendale 






Grand Central 
(Los Angeles) Calif. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR BOYS 


CAMP LUPTON sii;: mi: 


Unusually 
tutoring 














Washington 
fine buildings—all recreations 
directed by the staff of Massanutten 
Mil. Academy Address: 
Camp Lupton 
Box R, Woodstock, Va. 


$0 miles from 


8 HAPPY WEEKS OF | 


ULVER* CULVER TRAINING 


SUMMER SCHOOLS CAMP (boys 14-19) and WOOD- 
OW (ane waxinxucner CRAFT CAMP (boys 9-14). Regular 


cademy personnel. Exceptional 
housing, dining and medical facilities. 1000-acre wooded 
campus. Emphasis on correct posture, initiative, cour- 
tesy, Christian character. Optional tutoring. All land 
and water sports. Moderate cost. STATE CATALOG DesineD. 


60 Loke Shore Court Culver, Indiana 


a ROUND-UP LODGE 


For Boys. 8-18 Buena Vista, Colorado 

An unusual vacation in the Col- 

orado Rockies, offering a recrea- 

tional and educational program of 

real western life. A horse for each 

boy. Pack trips. Perfect swim- 

ming. Auto trip to the 

: Rese erations of New Mexico 
~ 2th Season. All-inclusive fee 
ounp- Up looses, ‘atalogue: Or, E. A. Marquard, 
4510 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Owens viets COsensee 


Apmirat Farracur 
NAVAL CAMP 


Roys 8-18 July 5 to Aug. 
28, on Toms River near Bar 
negat Bay Sailing, naviga- 
tion, cruises, land sports, 75 
miles from N, Y. C, Rate in- 
cludes uniform, Tutoring, 


Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, 
U. S. N. (Ret.), Supt. Cata- 
log. Box 29. Toms River, N. J. 


TE 
VERMONT 
or Christian toys, 5-19 (Four age groups). 40 mi. from 
se Varied program of activity. Trips. Riding. Trained 
staff. Physician. Complete equipment. $18.50 wk. 17th Season 
Catalog. H. J. Lorenz, Dir., Box 424, Bennington, Vt. 
Affiliated wtth Camp Ww oodiand, Londonderry, Vt., for girls. 


on scenic Lake 
CAMP TON-K A-WA oosecssces. nv: 
For 75 boys, ages 6-16, Convenient to Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
New York, ete. 1500 ft. alt. Splendidly equipped; exceptional 
program: land and water sports; character-building influence 
oreonally directed by owners. Reasonable rates. ae vagy? free 
x H. Nyenhuis, 129 S. Ellicott St., Williamsville, N 








FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


SKYLAND SHOHOLA 


for Girls for Boys 
On Lake Greeley high in the Poconos of Pa. 
Separate camps for Christians 6 to 17 yrs. Patrons 
in 78 cities in 11 states in 19387. Purposeful pro- 
gram, thorough counselorship, modern cabins, beau- 
tiful horses. Delightful aquatics, all sports, dra- 
matics, dancing, arts and ey, re fencing, 


archery, riflery and Indian lore. N, Cc, 2 brs., 
Phila, 2% hrs. 














Daily riding in fee. Catalogs: 
C. A. HUMMEL, 7205 Elmwood Ave., Phila., Pa. 








An “Activity” for 
All Rotary Clubs 


Students and teachers in high 
schools and colleges, club women, 
business and professional men, and 
others are finding Rotary’s magazine, 
Tue Rorartan, useful in preparing 
apers, debate speeches, and talks. 

his is made possible in more than 
2,000 cemmunities through the cour- 
tesy of 2 Rotary Club. Here is an op- 
portunity to serve. One year’s sub- 
scription is only $1.50, Tue Rotarian, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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| ever, that | 


in NAVAL SCHOOL or CAVALRY | 


Indian | 


| deeming and 
| unpleasant journey was the service rendered by 


| Roselle—Roselle 


bank tellers, and hotel room clerks are 
embarrassing and frequently futile. Per- 
Lewis looked as venerable and help- 
he would meet with 
that serves. I must confess, how- 
have also experienced all the an- 
which he so emphatically com- 


agents, 
always 
haps if Mr. 
less as I do when I travel, 


some service 


noyances of 


| plains. 


EarNeEst ELMo CALKINS 
Author and Adman 
New York 


New York City, 


Attention: Mr. Lewis 

Re: April 
Overdone?, Sinclair Lewis versus 
[ would ask the opinion of Mr. 


following personal experience: 
Some ago I found it necessary to make 


debate-of-the-month, Is ‘Service’ 
Gelett Burgess, 


Lewis on the 


years 
having been 
gone to the 


a hurried trip to San Francisco, 
notified that my wife, who had 
West Coast, was suddenly taken ill, wherein an 
immediate operation was necessary. I made ar- 
rangements to fly to the Coast. As night flying 
had not been established, I took a train to Co- 
Ohio, and arrived there next morning. 
By prearrangement with the transportation 
found a telephone connection to 
San Francisco ready for me. I then boarded the 
plane and at every stop I talked to San Francisco 
by phone. I had but to walk into the phone 
booth, and my party was on the other end. 

When I arrived in San Francisco, a taxi with 
a representative of the transportation company 
took me directly to the hospital. The one re- 
outstanding feature of this very 


lumbus, 


company, I 


the transportation company, and it was done 
without any exaggeration or blare. 

I have done a great deal of travelling, and 
have always returned to those hotels which ren- 
dered the greatest service. I have never found 
that service was a disadvantage to those who 
give it nor to those who receive it. 

As a manufacturer, I apply service in my own 
business wherever an opportunity presents it- 


self. I receive service from those who supply 


my raw materials, and would soon change my 
j 


source of supply if I didn’t get it. It is unnat- 
ural to conduct successfully one’s affairs in busi- 
ness or profession without it... . 

My message to Mr. Lewis would be: “Keep 
on writing fiction, but don’t attempt to give per- 
sonal expression of your views on human beings 
who make up the greater part of this world as 
real people.” 

SamMuEL G. Wetz_er, Rotarian 
Classification: Alkali Manufacturing 
Park, New Jersey 


‘Fruitless Search Inspires Lewis’ 
The “Service” debate [Sinclair Lewis vs. 
Gelett Burgess} in the April issue leads me to 
assume that Mr. Lewis’ reactions to “superserv- 
ice’ are inspired by his fruitless search to ob- 
tain free cellophane, cocoa beans, and binding 
paper. I extend to him an invitation to take a 
trip with the writer on a towboat up the Mag- 
delena River, where I promise he will get the 


| type of service he appears to admire, and prob- 
| ably deserves—A Sus Ordenes.* 


C. Lopez Isaacs, Rotarian 
Classification: Ocean Shipping 
Barranquilla, Colombia 


*“At your service.” 


Advertising Attack Excellent 


Tue Rorarian is to be congratulated upon 


| the excellent article on advertising by Frances 
| Dickson [March issue]. [Continued on page 62] 











THE ROTARIAN 


en route to or from 


San Francisco 
GLACIER PARK 


and the 
Pacific Northwest 


Ask for individual itineraries 
or all-expense tours in con- 
nection with the Rotary 
International in June. 


@ Glacier National Park—the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest; 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Vancouver, Victoria 
—Mt. Baker National Forest 
and Mt. Rainier National Park 
—3 great dams: Ft. Peck, 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
—these are a few of the many 
attractions you can enjoy if 
you “go Great Northern” to or 
from San Francisco. Stopovers 
anywhere. All-expense tours 
enable you to visit Glacier 
Park in Montana and Waterton 
Lakes Park in the Canadian 
Rockies at small cost. 


For details, write A. J. DICKINSON 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


* route of the 


Empire Builder 


, a: 
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